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Lady’s Gabrielle Wrapper.—Front 
and Back. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

HIS graceful and popular wrapper, of which 

we publish a cut paper pattern, will fill an 
oft-expressed need of our readers, who have de- 
sired a Gabrielle with no other fullness in the 
back than that obtained by sloping out the seams, 
to suit the scanty skirts now in 
vogue. A detailed explanation 
of the garment will be found in 
the New York Fashions article 
and the accompanying descrip- 
tion of the pattern. ‘The orig- 
inal is made of soft pearl gray 
cashmere, richly ornamented 
with silk of a darker shade in 
point Russe, satin stitch, half- 
polka stitch, chain stitch, and 
applicationembroidery. It may 
equally well be made of any 
kind of material, and trimmed 
to suit the taste, as plainly or 
elaborately as may be desired. 
A fraise and under-sleeves of 
box-pleated Swiss muslin, and 
a Swiss muslin cap trimmed 
with gathered white lace and 
loops and ends of turquoise blue 
ribbon, complete the costume. 








RIPTION OF CUT 
APER PATTERN. 

GasRiktte Wnrarrer. — 
This pattern ts in nve pieces— 
front, back, side gore for the 
front, side gore for the back, 
and sleeve. ‘The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting the pattern together. 
The perforations show where to 
baste the seams; those in the 
sleeve at the top show the size 
and form of the under part. 
The edges of the different parts 
of the pattern that are not per- 
forated have one-quarter of an 
inch allowed for seams. Cut 
the front with the longest 
straight edge of the pattern 
laid lengthwise on the edge of 
the goods. ‘The notches at the 
top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem. The 
front is slightly fitted to the 
figure on each side by a seam 
extending from the armhole to 
the bottom of the garment. 
The back is loosely adjusted to 
the form by side Hiitks and cen- 
tre seams. The skirt is slight- 
ly trained. The neck is high, 
and finished with a side-pleated 
ruffie. ‘The front is closed all 
the way down with button-holes 
and buttons. The sleeve is 
quite wide at the bottom. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing 
it in. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the perforated 
seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. Baste up, and 
try on wrong side out; if alter- 
ation is needed, take up more 
or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 
inches wide, 10 yards. 


were” 





CANNING FRUIT. 


F there is any one thing 
more uncertain than life it- 
self, it must be a successful preservation of fruit. 
In nothing do housekeepers so generally fail— 
housekeepers that may be perfection in every 
other branch of their work. And the provoca- 
tion is that after expending so much-time and 
labor and care on their work, the result being a 
failure, the cause remains a mystery. To pre- 


task ; but the art once acquired can not be for- 
gotten. 

We will notice in the first place the small 
fruits, such as blackberries, cherries, and rasp- 
berries, and in the selection of which one should 
use the greatest care, always choosing that which 
is fresh and perfect-looking. Cherries should 
be washed before seeding, and blackberries and 
raspberries as you are ‘“‘looking over” them. 





reason, they claim, that its substance is extracted. 
But experience teaches me that, aside from mo- 
tives of cleanliness, the sirup or juice is much 
clearer for the trouble taken. After the fruit is 
prepared for heating, get the cans ready. And 
now comes a very important consideration for 
all fruit-canners. Shall we use tin, glass, or 
crockery ware? which is the best? Not the lat- 
ter certainly, though there are some housewives 


| 


used them for nearly all kinds of fruit. But 
notwithstanding this, I have used tin a great 
deal—always, with one exception, with perfect 
success, though for the small fruits I prefer 
glass, for the reason that in it the fruit ap- 
pears to retain its color best. After cleansing 
the cans thoroughly, pour into each one a pint 
of right warm water, and have them stand thus 
until the fruit is ready to pour in. In a poree- 

lain-lined kettle heat three 
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serve fruit in a proper manner is no simple | persons who oppose the washing of fruit, for the 





The best way is to have near you a bucket or 
bowl containing cold water, and when a handful 
of berries is taken up to inspect, just lower your 
hand with the berries in the water once or twice; 
this rinses off the-loose leaves and briers and 
other foreign matter that does not tend:to im- 
prove the appearance of the berry. There are 
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Cents. } 


who waste their labor year after year by using | 


nothing but earthen jars in which to seal fruit. 
It is almost impossible to find a perfect stone 
jar. And there is but one. glass jar in which 
my fruit has, without exception, kept perfectly 
—and that one is made with a porcelain-lined 
lid which screws on to the can. I have never 
lost a quart of fruit in these cans, and I have 





PATTERN. 
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quarts and one pint of berries 
and nearly a pint of water at 
one time. After they have 
boiled five minutes, throw in a 
tea-cupful of sugar, and allow 
them to boil nearly five min- 
utes longer, when the kettle 
should be removed from the 
fire and set on a table. This 
quantity will fill two cans, 
quart size. After they are 
filled, put more berries on to 
heat, and then get ready the 
cans for fastening up, by re- 
moving the juice from the out- 
side of the can and especially 
from around the top. After 
this is done, place the rubber 
on and screw the lid down 
about two-thirds of the way; 
let them stand a while—ten 
minutes’ perhaps—and then 
fasten the lid as securely as 
possible, and set the can aside 
where it will not be jolted or 
moved about until it is cool. 
The sugar can be omitted, but 
in my opinion it is economy to 
cook it in. 

The next article of food that 
comes in fruit-canning season 
is tomatoes, and they can be 
disposed of at a very rapid rate. 
A large kettleful, or even a boil- 
erful, can be cooked at a time; 
fifteen minutes will be a suffi- 
cient time for. heating, and 
nothing remains but sealing 
them up. It is a good plan to 
order your tinner to make your 
cans, instructing him to use the 
very best tin plate, and then 
you will have cans that will last 
you ten years or longer. Great 
care must be exercised to have 
the cans perfectly cleansed and 
dried before putting away after 
the contents have been used. 
Carelessness in this particular 
will render the best of tin 
cans unfit for a second using. 
Sometimes in sealing there 
arise little bubbles, which a 
drop of wax will fasten up. 

In canning peaches I have 
had more experience than with 
any other fruit. My aim has 
always been to keep the sirup 
clear and the peach in perfect 
halves if possible. To accom- 
plish this end requires some 
care, but the reward is sure, 

Put into your kettle about a 
pint of boiling water anda scant 
tea-cupful of white sugar; after 
it comes to a boil, lay ir abont 
as many peaches as you think 
will cook down to two quarts; 
more than this ought not to 
be cooked at one time. After 
they have boiled thirty minutes 
take them off, and with a 
spoon carefully lay them into 
the cans; fill the cans up with 
the sirup,-and lay the lid on; 
after about ten minutes seal 
them up. 

The ‘‘ cling-stone” peach should be stoned with 
the knife made for that purpose. ‘The peach 
can then: be preserved whole. They need less 
sugar than the ‘*free-stone’”’ peach. Pears re- 
| quire but little sugar, . They can be nicely cored 

with the peach-stoner. Quinces need as much 

sweetening as the peach, and must be cooked a 
| little longer. Every one is acquainted with the 
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acidity of the plum. It requires nearly half its 
weight in sugar, and should be invariably pre- 
served in glass. Each plum should be stuck 
with a fork before cooking, as it prevents the 
bursting of the fruit to some extent. By atten- 
tion to the details, such as selecting the best 
fruit that the market affords, casting aside all 
that is imperfect, and cutting out all bruised 
spots and knotty portions, together with care 
in heating and sealing, no one need fear the 
result, 

During the first fifteen years of my experience 
in fruit-canning I knew of no other manner of 
preserving fruit than by soldering it in tin. This 
operation was so often done under my eyes that 
I became an adept in the business myself ; and I 
can say to those persons who prefer their fruit 
fastened in this way that there is no method so 
sure. Every woman can be her own tinner by 
investing a small sum in a soldering-iron, a bar 
of solder such as is used by tinners, and a little 
resin. In the first place, the top of the can must 
be perfectly clean and dry, then lay the tin cap 
on, and hold it down with a fork ; after sprink- 
ling a little resin around the edges of the cap, 
take the iron, which has been heated (bu. not 
allowed to become red-hot, by any means), rub it 
lightly on a damp cloth, then touch the solder 
with it, and you will see a drop adhering to the 
iron ; this you run along the resin-sprinkled tin, 
bearing down pretty well, and you will soon see 
the effect. It will take several drops to go 
around the cap. After the edge of the cap is 
securely fastened down to the can, sprinkle a 
little resin about the little perforation in the lid 
(there ought always to be one there), and solder 
it up, and the work is done. Turn the can up- 
side down when you set it aside, and if it is not 
“‘ air-tight” you will discover it in a few mo- 
ments, when you can apply your iron again. It 
is“said that corn will keep in no other way than 
by the above process of canning. 
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@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 22 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, entitled “Making Hay,” and 
another installment of “ THE TREASURE 
HUNTERS.” 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for August 29. 





Qa Cut Paper Patterns of the graceful and 
popular Lady’s Gabrielle Wrapper, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now 
veady, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 567. 





US Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall Walking, House, 
and Evening Dresses ; Suits and Wrappings for 
Children from 2 to 14 Years old; Ladies’ Bon- 
nets, Morning Wrappers, Fichus, Breakfast Caps, 
Cravats, etc.; Infants’ Sacques and Petticoats ; 
Chatelaine Belts and Bags ; Watch-Cases, Chair 
Pillows, Edgings, Borders, Embroidery Patterns, 
etc. ; with a choice variety of literary and artistic 
attractions, 





WATER AS A POISON. 


HAT water, which is such an essential 
of health and life, should be at the same 
time one of the most common causes of dis- 
ease and death is a fact, however anomalous, 
which it is impossible todeny. That which 
we have been wont to regard, from its fresh- 
ness and limpidity, as the very type of all 
that is innocent and wholesome is proved -to 
be in many instances only a masked poison 
of the most malignant kind. 

People conscious of the tricks of trade are 
naturally quite alive to the probable dangers 
of every article of food and drink which the 
greediness for gain of the tradesman or man- 
ufacturer may prompt him to adulterate. 
They are not ignorant of the chances of get- 
ting sand in their sugar, chiccory in their 
coffee, copperas and iron filings in their tea, 
water in their milk, and dye-stuffs in their 
wine, and consequently breakfast, dine, and 
sup with more or less consciousness that 





dhey,are daily victims to a process of slow 


poisoning. Few, however, gulp down their 
glass of water without ,a sense of perfect 
safety, and a feeling of congratulation that 
in imbibing this draught of nature’s own 
brewing they have momentarily escaped 
from the poisonous concoctions of fraudu- 
lent art. We would be sorry, if it were not 
necessary for their own good, to arouse these 
confiding folk from their tranquil but dan- 
gerous delusion. We are obliged to tell 
them that man adulterates even the water 
which a bountiful and beneficent Provi- 
dence has supplied in such wholesomeness 
and abundance. 

In the instance of the adulteration of 
water, however, it is not the wickedness of 
man, but his ignorance, which is the cause 
of the fatal mischief. A blunder in diplo- 
macy is said to be worse than a crime, and 
the apothegm might be appropriately ex- 
tended to the conduct of life. Mistakes, 
from ignorance, and the pig-headed obsti- 
nacy which is its twin brother, are more 
prolific of mischief to society than all the 
abounding roguery of the world. 

Bounteous as nature has been in supply- 
ing it, it is very rare for a person to find a 
glass of pure water. It might be supposed 
that in the country, away from the thousand 
corrupting influences of the crowded com- 
munity, there would be a greater certainty 
than in the town of slaking one’s thirst with 
safety. It is, however, generally the reverse, 
for in the metropolitan cities especially there 
are now supplies of water obtained from 
sources and conducted in ways guarded 
against every chance of pollution. In ru- 
ral places, on the contrary, however, the 
water is drawn from the most accessible 
point, without any regard from whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. 

To the water that is ordinarily drunk is 
chiefly attributed the spread, if not the ori- 
gin, of the most malignant and widely fatal 
diseases to which human beings are liable. 
The murderous cholera and the foul stream 
are as close companions as death and cor- 
ruption, Typhoid fever, which kills out- 
right over twenty thousand persons in En- 
gland every year, and siekens at least four 
hundred thousand more during the same 
time, is attributed almost exclusively to the 
polluted water drunk. 

The way in which this water pollution 
occurs will be obvious to the most superfi- 
cial observer. Who can see the close prox- 
imity of privy, cess-pool, and well or fount- 
ain, which are usually grouped together as 
if, like the various organs of the human 
body, they were all parts of the same sys- 
tem, without concluding that they must 
necessarily be in a state of constant inter- 
change of function? ‘The well must, of 
course, by this intimate relation communi- 
cate in the freest manner with cess-pool and 
privy, and be constantly receiving not only 
their poisonous emanations of gas, but the 
foul contents themselves in substance, which 
pass with the utmost readiness through the 
soil, even to great distances. It should be 
understood that the smallest possible parti- 
cle—so small as not yet to have been capable 
of deteetion by the acutest eye of science, 
with the help of all the ingenuity of modern 
mechanism—of the poison, whatever it may 
be, of cholera, typhoid fever, or other malig- 
nant zymotic diseases, is sufficient to start 
into malignancy any of these fatal affections. 
Knowing this, the danger of bringing well 
into proximity with privy will be obvious. 
Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy 
Council, in a report to the Lords of the Privy 
Council, prepared for submission to the En- 
glish Parliament, says of typhoid fever that 
it is “a disease which soley prevails through 
the pollution of atmosphere and drinking wa- 
ter with excrement.” He adds: “The result 
of an investigation relating to twenty-five 
towns, with an aggregate population of 
60,000 inhabitants, was to show the exemp- 
tion which local populations obtain from 
cholera, typhoid fever, and other endemic 
bowel affections is in proportion as the local 
soil, air, and water are kept free from excre- 
mental pollution.” 

The astonishing power held by the mi- 
nutest particle of typhoid poison, however 
diluted, of conveying its malignancy far and 
wide is well illustrated by a fatal incident 
which lately occurred in London. A whole 
district was ravaged by typhoid fever, and 
after a careful investigation the origin of 
the disease was traced to the use by its in- 
habitants of milk obtained from a common 
source. A member of the family of the milk- 
man had been stricken by typhoid fever, and 
it was inferred, from the proximity of the 
privy and the well in general use on. the 
farm, that the water of the latter had been 
infected by the poisonous contents of the 
former. It was found, on investigation, 
that the milk cans—although it does not 
appear, as might naturally be supposed, that 
the milk itself was diluted—had been wash- 
ed by this water, which had thus poisoned 
their contents, and infected the numerous 
London customers of the milkman with ty- 
phoid fever. 








TRICKS OF BEHAVIOR. 


IHERE are a good many people who, 
though endowed with the best quali- 
ties of the head and heart, fail to find favor 
with the world in consequence of some 
defects of manner. These, when regarded 
separately, seem petty enough, but viewed 
relatively to their effects upon others, are 
seen to be of a serious.nature. Many a man 
and woman have failed in their aims in life 
from being unable to overcome the prejudice 
created against them by some offensive trick 
of behavior. This may be in itself of the 
simplest kind—a mere turn of the lip, a cast 
of the eye, a tone of the voice, or motion of 
alimb. Denounce as we please the unrea- 
sonableness of giving such importance to so 
trifling a matter, society will persist in ex- 
cluding from its list of favorites those who 
offend its fastidious taste. Severe as it is 
in its judgment, it is not always unjust, and 
makes the humane distinction between de- 
fects which are natural and those that are 
artificial. For the former there is pity, for 
the latter only disgust. 

People are bound to make themselves mu- 
tually agreeable, and are to blame for any 
offense they unnecessarily give to the public 
fastidiousness. Most of those peculiarities 
of manner which create the greatest aver- 
sion are entirely spontaneous in origin. 
They indeed often become so habitual as to 
seem hardly distinguishable from natural 
traits, and no more under control of the will. 
Hence the necessity of preventing their for- 
mation or checking their growth in child- 
hood, which is especially favorable to their 
development. 

Some of the worst tricks of behavior are 
due to physical causes, and of the slight- 
est kind, which are entirely under control. 
Squinting, that ugliest of habits, can fre- 
quently be traced to the growth of the 
child’s hair, which, from mere neglect to 
call in the barber, is allowed to overlap the 
forehead, dangle over the eye, and distort 
the vision. That most offensive and by no 
means uncommon practice of noisy eating 
and drinking is generally begun in child- 
hood. The ugly sound which many never 
fail to emit with every spoonful of soup 
they take comes simply from not opening 
the mouth sufficiently ; and slight as is this 
cause of a very offensive practice, it is as- 
tonishing how persistent it becomes from 
habit. Nothing is harder apparently for a 

wn person who has never been taught 
in childhood than to learn to open his lips 
wide enough to swallow his broth without 
a sonorous splutter. 

The sucking of the teeth is another vile 
practiee, which may be ordinarily traced to 
a neglect in youth of a timely consnitation 
with the dentist. Once formed into a habit, 
however, it outlasts the occasion which may 
have originally provoked it, and becomes 
one of those personal nuisances which no 
good quality the individual may possess can 
reconcile to the public endurance. 

Iil-fitting clothes are a common cause of 
some of the most unseemly of these tricks. 
The habit of shrugging the shoulders comes 
often from a badly made and too loose a 
jacket, shirt, or other garment, which, pro- 
ducing the sensation as if it were constantly 
slipping off, causes the wearer, in striving 
for his relief, to make frequent upward jerks 
to keep it in its place, This ugly motion 
finally becomes a habit, which endures even 
after the cause has been removed. So, too, 
an ill-fitting pair of trowsers will give a 
habitual hitch to the walk, and a slouchy 
gait has often no other cause than an awk- 
wardly made shoe. Squinting eyes and 
twitching faces are frequently due to un- 
comfortable hats or other coverings of the 
head, and some of the most ungainly actions 
of the arms and hands to overlong sleeves, 
projecting wristbands, and uneasy glove. 

Some of these tricks are generated by that, 
sympathy between the bodily actions of hu- 
man beings which is often observed when- 
ever they are associated together. Although 
it can be controlled by the will, it seems to 
act often quite independently of it. The 
infectious yawn and cough, which are no- 
ticed to run through a whole company and 
large congregations, when oppressed by their 
own dullness or that of a prosy preacher, are 
illustrations of this bodily sympathy. In 
schools it is observed to operate with such 
power that hundreds of children may be 
seen to be under its simultaneous influence. 
They will be often found to sway to and fro, 
with the same swing, like the pendulums of 
a shop full of going clocks. A cough once 
started will be taken and kept up by class 
after class like a volley of musketry let off 
by a platoon of sharp-shooters. A single 
squint introduced into a crowded school has 
been known to disturb a hundred eyes, and 
give a habitual cast to the general vision. 

There are many of these tricks which 
would seem to originate only in the list- 
lessness of some children. The habits of 
biting the lips and the nails have often, 
perhaps, no other foundation, yet these even 





may sometimes be traced to physical causes. 
In such instances there is some uneasy sensa- 
tion produced by derangement of the part 
which seeks for relief in the particular move- 
ment which constitutes the ugly practice. 
We are persuaded that parents and teachers 
will greatly hinder the future interests of 
those in their charge by neglecting to notice 
and correct their trigks of behavior. 





THE SCHOOL-GIRL. 


HE school-girl differs almost as much 
from the mature woman as if she were 
of another species, rather than a variety of 
the same. She may be said to live in a 
world of her own, which is subject to the 
tyranny of “the other girls”—a sort of Lilli- 
putiap Mrs.Grundy. She holds the grown- 
up world in a kind of indulgent contempt, 
as being out of date, old-fogyish, tenacious 
of exploded theories in behavior and dress; 
and a person rising thirty has, according to 
her thinking, passed the heyday of life, and 
has very little of pleasure to anticipate, 
reverence for age having been crowded out 
of her list of attractive atributes, in most 
cases by a too great belief in the possibili- 
ties and promises of youth. Often we find 
her mind made up on the most diverse and 
difficult subjects—on dress, marriage, poli- 
tics, and religion—on affairs which demand 
experience and conscientious observation, we 
discover in later life, before arriving at a con- 
viction with regard to them. In the micro- 
cosm of the school there are codes that seem 
more stringent to her mind than the laws of 
the Medes and Persians; and all the legisla- 
tion in the land would fail to convince her of 
the propriety of a custom not recognized 
within the boundaries of her republic, where 
insubordination is much more reprehensible 
than under the home government—which is 
more lax and unstable, perhaps, for the reason 
that power is vested, in the latter, in two or 
three at the most. We have known our 
school-girl to raise an uppalling hue and cry 
over some article of apparel purchased for 
her by her relatives, but. after consulting the 
oracles of the school-room to return fairly in 
love with the garment which they had in- 
dorsed. 

Every body is aware that sentimentality, 
slate pencils, and pickles go hand in hand 
with the modern school-girl. She is as com- 
pletely saturated with the first as David 
Copperfield was with love for Dora; she be- 
lieves that friendship is a plant of immor- 
tal verdure, though her own limited experi- 
ence ought to teach her that it is of decid- 
uous growth; she keeps a volume of auto- 
graphs of persons remarkable for nothing 
but their insignificance and bad handwrit- 
ing; her scrap-book is a mosaic of moral 
maxims, comic songs, love-sick rhymes, and 
decalcomanie; her diary is not so much a 
record of her individual emotions as a reflec- 
tion from the inner life of her favorite hero- 
ines in romance; she eats sweetmeats, and 
digests sensational novels; her ideal is a 
black-browed lover at whom society shakes 
its head, after the manner of Rochester; 
while Lucy Snow’s Paul Emanuel seems to 
her a very apology for a hero, at whom she 
would not vouchsafe a second glance. In 
composition she is prone to indulge in the 
melancholic style, and if sentimentality is 
her god, Mrs. HEMaANS and L. E. L. are the 
prophets whom she most affects. Read her 
letters to her comrades and those she writes 
home, and you would hardly guess that the 
same mind had framed them both: the one 
is all extravagance and poetry, while the 
other is apt to be a meagre statement of 
progress, a financial complaint, with sugges- 
tions toward a dress reform: for our young 
girl has her practical side as well as her 
sentimental, and puts no faith in beauty un- 
adorned. She pours out her soul to her bo- 
som friend; but entertaining an idea that 
older folks have no sympathy with the long- 
ings and aspirations of youth, and are whol- 
ly absorbed in the sordid cares of life, with 
small interest in the play of the finer emo- 
tions, her nearest of kin are often left in ut- 
ter ignorance of her peculiar faculty for 
gushing. And perhaps this is not so unnat- 
ural as it seems, since confidences must be 
invited by confidences; the bosom friend 
gives measure for measure, but are there 
not often gulfs of reserve existing between 
the school-girl and her mother or grown-up 
friends in the matter of the emotions? 

Perhaps we would not have our school- 
girl other than she is, with the exception of 
the pickles and slate pencils, the too early 
lessons in flirtation which she practices, and 
the respect for dress which she develops. 
Only a few generations back our mothers 
sent us to school in cool ginghams—yes, 
and in warm linsey-woolseys fashioned in 
all simplicity; the jeweler did not bore our 
ears, nor hang chains about our small necks; 
nor did the mantua-maker shape our figures 
to her patterns a generation ago. But to- 
day we hear inquiries for corsets for chil- 
dren of ten years, and we begin to reflect 
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that the school-girl may not be altogether 
to blame for her weaknesses and morbid 
tastes. She wears finer clothes at her reci- 
tations now than her grandmothers donned 
on holidays—clothes more elaborately de- 
signed, and in such sickening mimicry of 
adult fashions that it would seem, after all, 
as if her precocious fondness for adorument 
might be reasonably charged to the vanity 
of her guardians. However, our school-girl 
will doubtless work clear of her weaknesses 
in time. Her sentimentalities will get win- 
nowed in the process of living, and the chaff 
separated. The girl who weeps over The 
Children of the Abbey and The Mysteries of 
Udolpho at sixteen will be convulsed with 
laughter on a second reading at twenty; 
and she will one day discover that the saf- 
est ear into which she can pour her con- 
fidences is the maternal; while even the 
inordinate love of dress and of masculine 
admiration that has been ingrafied on the 
tender sapling may be subordinated to high- 
er impulses in proportion as the original 
stock is healthy and vigorous. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE GABRIELLE WRAPPER, 


HE Gabrielle wrapper, illustrated on our first 

page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is a tasteful morning dress, loose 
enough for comfort, yet so “ slender” that it con- 
forms to the figure’s graceful outlines without 
adding any thing to the bulk; and, if well fitted, 
may be worn either flowing or belted. It is cut 
in princesse fashion, with skirt and waist in one, 
with each piece entire; and instead of clumsy 
pleats being added at the waist, the gores are 
gradually widened toward the bottom, to make 
it amply full. The front has no darts, but is 
shaped by one long seam from the armhole to 
the foot. The back has side bodies, tapering in 
prettily at the waist, and the easy slope of its 
seams forms just enough fullness for grace, now 
that large tournures are abandoned. ‘These long 
bias back seams widen out for a demi-train that 
must be neither too scant nor too full, but almost 
smooth at its edge. About four yards, or even 
less, is the greatest width of the skirt. The 
shoulders are cut fashionably short ; the neck is 
very high, and may be finished either by a collar 
or frill, according to fancy. The sleeves are 
slightly flowing in the French design, but most 
ladies use the closer coat sleeve for plain wrap- 
pers. 
This pattern is suitable for any material, from 
the thinnest white muslins to heavy flannel. A 
white nansook wrapper made by this design 
has two gathered flounces edged with Valen- 
ciennes for trimming the bottom, an elaborate 
tablier of insertion and lace; and a charming 
addition is a fichu of muslin and lace folded 
across the bosom. Violet sash, breast bows, 
and bracelets of gros grain ribbon. The long 
seams of all transparent muslins used for wrap- 
pers should be French fells, sewed first on the 
right side, then on the wrong, thus concealing 
all raw edges. Other very dressy wrappers that 
may be worn nearly all the year are made of the 
dark blue and olive foulard silks dotted with 
white, or else of those woven in checks, plaids, 
or stripes. These are lined with paper-muslin, 
and faced around the edge with silk; pinked or 
pleated ruffles are their usual trimming. Plain- 
er and more useful wrappers for the summer sea- 
son are made of the American and French per- 
cales, trimmed with ruffles and bias bands of the 
same, and fastened by large pearl buttons. For 
the approaching fall, cashmere, merino, and em- 
press cloth wrappers are being made. Instead 
of the bright cherry and blue robes ladies used 
to select for morning wear, dark grave dresses, 
with perhaps some gay hue in the trimming, are 
now worn. For instance, black cashmere and 
even black alpaca wrappers are being made with 
the pleated frills that border them edged with 
silk facing or braid of blue or scarlet. 

The favorite wrappers for trousseaux are of 
violet or else dove gray cashmere, trimmed with 
a single flounce of the material pleated around 
the bottom, and folds of velvet or silk of the 
same shade heading the flounce and extending 
straight up the front each side of the buttons; 
the belt, enffs, collar, buttons, and the hanging 
chatelaine bag are of the velvet or silk. These 
monotone wrappers are far more tasteful than if 
gaudily trimmed with acontrasting color. Pock- 
ets on the outside of wrappers are apt to tear, 
and soon get out of shape if used, hence the 
hanging bag attached to the belt has superseded 
them. The most expensive wrappers are those 
half covered with embroidery or with braiding 
done in elaborate arabesques like that in our il- 
lustration ; the pattern should be done in vari- 
ous shades of the color of the dress. Pressed 
flannel wrappers have stripes of black and white, 
or else broken plaids of blue, black, or purple 
with white. Sometimes the long seams of these 
are corded with a solid color, but this is in ques- 
tionable taste. The trimming should be wide 
Hercules braid in many straight rows, or else a 
scalloped edge bound with braid. A hood add- 
ed to such wrappers is useful on board steam- 
ers, or for invalids, to protect their heads when 
passing from one room to another. It is a 
good plan to stay the long bias seams of wrap- 
pers by a tape or a binding, as this prevents 
them from dragging down. It may be added 
here that ladies who prefer coat sleeves with 
wrappers now trim them with pleated or gather- 
ed ruffles (like that on the skirt) falling down- 
- ward on the hand. The lingerie worn with 
wrappers is a matter of taste ; fastidious women 
who adopt colored borders for the collars, cuffs, 





and kerchiefs they wear with black silk and other 
street suits insist upon the purest white linens 
and ruffles with robes de chambre. The tiny cap 
of lace, with its bow or rosette of color, is uni- 
versally worn. 


FALL GOODS. 
QUADRILLE SILKS, 


Quadrillé silks ave the first importation of fall 
goods. ‘These are the block silks heralded in 
the spring, and are not pin-head checks, but 
larger square blocks a third of an inch in size. 
One block is invariably black, and this alternates 
with squares of any of the stylish colors, such as 
black with ruby, black with gold, with violet, 
blue, or scarlet, and most stylish of all with lie 
de Bordeaux, or dregs of wine, a claret shade 
introduced last spring. The fabric is a glossy 
Lyons silk, about twenty-four inches wide, of 
very nice quality, and the price is $1 50 a yard. 


STRIPED SILKS. 


Striped silks are also imported in abundance 
in the colors just mentioned, alternating with 
black. Those that have at a little distance the 
effect of plain reddish-maroon or of claret-color 
are considered most desirable by merchants. 
There are hair stripes, double stripes, triple 
stripes, even stripes, and broken ones in such 
numbers that it is evident the day of many stripes 
is not yet over. These cost from 90 cents to 
$1 50 a yard. There is also variety in the 
white and black stripes, some showing pure 
white beside black, and others having a grisaille 
effect. For 90 cents a yard are soft thin silks, 
but very lustrous and evenly woven, with black 
grounds, on which are the merest thread lines 
of white. Better qualities at $1 50 have gri- 
saille stripes nearly an inch wide broken by a 
black line near one edge. 

Twilled silks, and basket-woven flexible silks 
like those imported last spring for over dresses, 
are now manufactured in this country, and sold 
for $2 50 a yard. The fine French colors are 
all copied here, such as violet blocks on white, 
black with gray, and the stylish larger plaids of 
gray and pearl-color, with bars or blocks of deep 
maroon-red, 

FOR CUIRASSES. 


The fancy for cuirasses (sleeveless jackets) is 
so great in France that a new fabric has been 
manufactured expressly for them. ‘This is silk 
with satin face, woven, I know not how, to look 
like fanciful quilting in tiny diamonds, shells, 
arabesques, and floriated designs, and the fabric 
is as thick as though it were wadded. It comes 
in dark brown, navy blue, and black for bodices 
of silk dresses of those colors, It is also shown 
im pale pink, rose, blue, and white to make short 
petticoats to wear under court trains of evening 
dresses. 

RUSSIAN CAMEL’S-HAIR, E™C. 


The finest camel’s-hair for winter over gar- 
ments will be that brought from Russia. Though 
used in that cold climate for its great warmth, it 
is neither very thick nor very heavy, but is light, 
soft, and loosely woven, with no rough, shaggy 
fleece, but with that indescribable oily feeling 
that makes this pure fabric so pleasant to the 
touch, It is only made in the natural gray- 
brown shades, and will cost at retail $10 a yard 
—fortunately it is a yard and a half wide. 

Lower-priced camel’s-hair comes striped this 
year in inch-wide stripes of two shades of gray 
or brown. Another novelty is the mottled cam- 
el’s-hair showing two shades, giving pretty and 
peculiar effects from odd mixtures of the shades 
in the warp. ‘There are also zigzag and in- 
verted twills in the new goods, and what is call- 
ed herring-bone twill is seen in this soft fab- 
ric. The plain diagonals of last year have 
given way to wider diagonals with tiny rays or 
straight lines between each bias line—only a slight 
change apparently, but its effect is very good. 
Natural écru browns, gray, and nut brown com- 
prise the fashionable range of colors for these 
fine goods, to the exclusion of the half-and-half 
mongrel hues of last year. 


PLAINER WOOLEN GOODS. 


All-wool goods of pure cashmere and merino 
wool, soft, light, and pliable, are preferred in the 
various twills and diagonals rather than in the 
reps of poplin and empress cloth. Designers 
seem to have taxed their ingenuity to conceive 
fanciful diagonal novelties for these goods, such 
as armure diagonal stripes dotted with pin-head 
figures, clusters of triple bias lines, diagonal fence 
rows, plain vertical lines with basket-woven.ones 
between, and broad oblique lines of the wide 
serge twill alternating with others of close fine 
cashmere twill. These are all shown in sepia, 
ink-color, the darkest blue, nut brown, and vari- 
ous shades so dark that they barely escape being 
black. The cashmeres of ordinary twill, also 
merinoes, and the always-popular empress cloths 
are shown in these dark shades also. 

Silk and woolen mixed goods are not as much 
worn as formerly, but they are still imported in 
grisaille hues, with gloss) silk face and woolen 
back—an objectionable ar. ngement, as the silk 
too readily wears off, and} wes the dull woolen 
surface. Serges, Valencias, and basket-woven 
stuff are the bulk of these goods. It is claimed 
that these do not slip in the warp as they did 
formerly, and will wear better. 

Black cashmere has become an important 
part of the merchant's stock, and an abundance 
of it is found at wholesale stores notwithstand- 
ing the presence of camel’s-hair and newer diag- 
onal goods. Colored cashmeres with black 
printed dots are shown for children’s dresses, 


AMERICAN CRETONNES. 


American cretonnes sold for 1244 cents a yard 
are slightly heavier than the shilling calicoes of 
well-known brands that are now reduced to ten 





cents. They have the darkest possible grounds 
with small white figures. 


ENGLISH PRINTS. 


English prints have improved yearly, and are 
now as handsome in color and fabric as French 
calicoes, will wash better, and wear as well. The 
last improvement is their light quality and beau- 
tiful gloss, precisely like the foulard finish given 
to French percales. Those with navy blue, nut 
brown, and black grounds are most popular, and 
the foulard gloss is found only on these three 
colors, and on these alone when the figures are 
white. These figures are tiny white roses, fall- 
ing leaves, the starry jasmine or clematis, or 
else a snail, some parallel dashes, an arrow, the 
old Greek key square, or stripes with leaves or 
stars between. ‘There are also other patterns 
with two wide stripes of two shades of gray or 
purple ; and stylish black, blue, or brown grounds 
have roses, leaves, or stripes of lemon-color, ruby, 
blue, or cherry. French chintz patterns in gay 
rose clusters, with green leaves on dark grounds, 
are also shown. 


FRENCH CHINTZ CALICOES. 


Small figures and dark colors are found in 
French calicoes, and the price is 40 cents a yard. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; and Lorp & 
TaYLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun B. Goven takes a notion once in a 
while, and goes about gratifying it in the most 
persistent and expensive manner. Believing in 
CRUIKSHANK, he has been some time busy in 
making up a CRUIKSHANK gallery, and has at the 
present time over two thousand pictures, some 
of which were drawn expressly for Mr. Goven. 

—Citizen Jones, of Rockingham County, Vir- 
ginia, was believed to be the oldest man in the 
world at the time of his death, a few weeks ago. 
He was called Sam. He was of mixed Indian and 
negro blood, and his memory of events in the 
last century was fresh to the end of his life. He 
was one hundred and thirty-three years old, ac- 
cording to the authenticated legends of the baili- 
wick. 

—The Princess Mareartira is greatly beloved 
in Rome for her many and tender charities. She 
is very beautiful, and it is said that her presence 
has an influence on the populace possessed by 
no one else. When any disturbance threatens 
they send for her. Her age is twenty-four. 

—Shooting has come in to such an extent in 
this republic that it may interest experts to 
know that the Queen’s prize at the meeting of 
the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon 
this year was won by a Mr. ATKINSON, a work- 
ing joiner and builder. It is the first time the 
great prize has fallen to a working-man. 

—A week or two ago good YELLus Trvartt, 
of Franklin, Vermont, started on a little excur- 
sion to Montreal. To go to Montreal from Ver- 
mont is not a startling occurrence. In Mr. Tru- 
ATT’sS case the unusual thing is that he is a little 
over one hundred and two years of age, and men 
of his years are not ordinarily seen frisking about 
the country. He retains his facnities, and eon- 
verses fluently on topics of the day. He has 
one little son only seventy-seven, and a little 
daughter of geventy-four, whom he styles his 
“baby,’’ and speaks of tenderly as the best baby 
between Montreal and California. A jovial man 
is aged TruatTT, and thinks he will be able to 
run on for some time to come. 

—The estate of the late Chief Justice Cuasz, 
after discharging all the liabilities against it, will 
net about one hundred and five thousand dol- 
lars. This is about the amount that Judge 
CHASE was supposed to be worth at the time of 
his death. It is creditable to the integrity of 
the men who have held the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury since the formation of the govern- 
ment that not one of them has ever been 
charged with taking advantage of official posi- 
tion to promote his pecuniary welfare. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion, when enormous loans 
had to be contracted, and where the knowledge 
of what the government would do and what it 
would not do was scarcely known to any other 
person than the head of the Treasury, who could 
have used that knowledge to his own infinite 
gain, it is gratifying to know that the high pow- 
ers of the place were never prostituted for pelf; 
and that neither Mr. Cuase, Mr. FessenpEn, 
Mr. M‘CuLLocu, Mr. BovutweE xt, nor Judge 
RICHARDSON has grown rich by “unclean drop- 
pings from the public treasury.” 

—Mr. Banas, superintendent of the postal 
car service, and Mr. Jamgs, postmaster of this 
city, have been in consultation with Commodore 
VANDERBILT in reference to the running of an 
exclusive mail train from New York to Chicago, 
that shall be run at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, including stoppages. The arrangement 
is understood to be nearly completed, and the 
public thereby will be vastly convenienced. 

—Mr. Murat HatsTEapD went the other day 
to Westminster Abbey to hear Dean STaNLEY 
preach. Many cia were there, among 
others the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Prince of Germany and his wife (Wales’s 
sister). ‘‘The Prince’s appearance,” says Mr. 
H., ‘‘confirms his reputation here as that of a 
kindly and clever good fellow. The Princess of 
Wales is the winner of hearts for the royal fam- 
ily. The contrast between her and her husband 
and the Crown Princess and her husband was 
strongly marked. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales seemed a shade festive. They were smil- 
ing and gracious, with perhaps, one may say, a 
little of the glitter of the opera or fairy tale. 
The other couple were serious and plain, cloth- 
ing dark, features grave, meaning business. A 
more soberly dressed and unpretending couple 
than the future Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many were not in Dean STANLEY’s congregation 
that crowded the ancient abbey.”’ 

—When J. MACGREGOR gave us his very in- 
teresting book, published by the Harpers, en- 
titled The Rob Roy on the Jordan, he showed 
what could be done in a canoe fourteen feet long 
and twenty-six inches beam during a “‘ cruise 
of six months among strange peoples. Some- 
thing of the same sort, though on a more exten- 
sive scale, has been the work of Mr. NATHANIEL 
H. BisHop, of Manaharshen, New Jersey, who 


|| 


is making a canoe excursion from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, by the in- 
terior Atlantic sea-board, water-courses, rivers, 
canals, sounds, bays, and ocean. On the 3ist 
ult. he reached Lake George from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. His previous explorations of the 
bays and water-courses along our southern coast 
have been of considerable value to the United 
States Coast Survey, and he has received many 
complimentary letters from Professor Bacueg in 
acknowledgment of his services in that direc- 
tion. 

—Mrs. OLIve LoGan Syxes expresses the opin- 
ion that Mr. Henry Irvine, the present tragic 
star of London, is peerless as an actor. ‘His 
equal does not walk the French stage, and has 
not, I suppose, since Tatma’s time; and the 
greatest admirer of Epwin Boorn must yield 
the palm of superiority to Irvine, if only in the 
matter of immense physical power, so valuable, 
80 indispensable, to a tragedian.”’ 

—Bishop Wuipp.e, of Minnesota, had a nar- 
row escape on Sunday, the 2d inst., in the midst 
of service in the cathedral. Just as he was about 
to commence his sermon, a divinity student 
named Nimo advanced rapidly to the chancel 
with a pistol in his hand, but before he could 
fire, the bishop, who is a very courageous man, 
forced him into a chair and disarmed him. The 
cause was that the bishop had refused to ordain 
him, on account of unsoundness of mind. 

—Maryland’s oldest man, GzorGE CasTOLoN, 
of Hagerstown, died on the 25th ult., at the age 
of one hundred and nine years and eleven 
months. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joun Hatt, of this city, is 
taking his vacation by visiting the principal cit- 
ies of the West, and preaching nearly every night 
to large audiences. One can readily imagine 
how great the delight of those provincials must 
be to hear a man possessed of such rare graces 
and forces of oratory as is Dr. Hau, and who 
by the gentleness and magnetism of his person- 
al character wins the admiration of all who 
come to know him. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILuips has accepted his 
appointment as Lunacy Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. NATHAN ALLEN has begun his 
investigations into the statistics of insanity, as 
showing its increase in Massachusetts, and the 
relative frequency of it among the native and the 
foreign population. 

—On the 8th of July the Pope did something 
that we do in this country four days earlier in 
thie month, when we dress beautiful maidens in 
white dresses, with red and blue ribbons, to 
represent the States in the Union. On the 8th 
the Pope received in the Hall of the Consistory 
two deputations of Roman ladies. One of these, 
over which Madame CevoLta MARTIGNONI pre- 
sided, was composed of eighty-three daughters 
of Rome, so arranged as to represent the eighty- 
three years of the Pope; that is to say, the first 
was one year old, the last eighty-three. But 
after this last came another of one year to begin 
a new series, and betoken a new life for his 
Holiness. 

—Miss Isapore Pratt, of Massachusetts, is 
to be congratulated on having gained admission 
to the Royal Art Academy of Berlin; but being 
a woman, her name does not appear on the roll 
of students, and for that reason no money will 
be accepted from her. ISADORE PRATT says this 
is the only advantage she ever gained by wear- 
ing skirts. 

—When EpHram HEWETT passed from exist- 
ence, one hundred and thirty years ago, in Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, it was evidently in a season of 
financial panic, as per the herewith verse, which 
a rhythmic mural friend caused to be pecked 
into his tombstone: 

Erxuraim Hewett, 
1644. 


Who when hee lived we drew our vital breath: 
Who when hee died his dying was our death: 
Who was y* stay of State, y* Church’s staff. 
Alas! y® times forbid an epitaph. 

—‘* Where ignorance is Mary W. Briss, ’tis 
folly to be otherwise ;”’ or such, doubtless, was 
her exclamation when she was admitted to the 
Hospital for Incurabies on Blackwell’s Island 
two years ago. She had then attained the age 
of one hundred and four years, and on the Ist 
inst. died therein at the age of one hundred and 
six. Mary was by birthaGerwoman. She was 
quite friendless. No relative or friend ever vis- 
ited her. She had outlived them all. Two days 
previous to her death THomMas SHANNON, an in- 
mate of the same hospital, died at eighty-eight. 
To a certain extent Blackwell's Isle seems to be 
a longevitous place for persons of inconsiderable 
capital and habitually obnoxious way of life. 

—Lord Macavtay had a certain sense of the 
ridiculous, and used to relate, with great zest, 
the following incident: Passing one day through 
the Seven Dials, in London, he bought a hand- 
ful of ballads from street folks who were bawl- 
ing out their contents to a gaping audience. 
Proceeding on his way home, he was astonished 
to find himself followed by half a score of ur- 
chins, their faces beaming with expectation. 
* Now, then, my lads, what is it?’ said he. 
“Oh, that’s a good un,’ replied one of the 
boys, ‘‘after we’ve come all this way!” ‘“ But 
what are you waiting for?” asked the historian, 
astonished at the lad’s familiarity. ‘‘ Waiting 
for! why, ain’t you going to sing, guv’nor ?”’ 

—Lord DaLnovsiE, who died a few days since, 
left a mass of diplomatic and personal corre- 
spondence and documents that by his will is 
not to be opened until the year 1900. He is best 
known as Mr. Fox MAU Lg, and held various po- 
sitions in the British ministry from 1835 to 1855, 
when, on the coming in of PALMERSTON’S first 
administration, he was made Secretary of War. 
He was for some time Grand Master of the Free- 
masons of Scotland, but resigned in 1870. 

—A good word from a great man sometimes 
does things. Mr. Jonn Bricut in a recent ad- 
dress praised a new history of modern England 
by Mr. N. MoLesworts, which, published not 
long ago, sold to the extent of only 200 copies. 
Bricut’s good word has led to the sale of 2500 
copies, and the demand is still active. 

—The Rev. Mr. ATwoop, at a recent Univers- 
alist anniversary, brought out the applause of 
his audience by this sentiment: ‘“Our fellow- 
workmen of all ¢hurches: they do not raise our 
flag, but they haul down the flag of our enemy.’’ 

—It is announced that Captain Wieans has 
chartered Mr. Lamont’s steam-yacht, and start- 
ed from Dundee on the Ist of June for Nova 
Zembla, on an exploration of the arctic seas. 
One object of the voyage is to search for the 
Austrian expedition in the Tegethoff, of which 





no tidings have been received for several years, 
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Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 

and 2. 
Turse edgings 
are worked length- 
wise with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 

80. The edging 

shown by Fig. 1 is 

worked as follows: 

Ist round. — * 12 

ab. (chain stitch), going back on these pass over 3 st. 

(stitch), 9 de. (double crochet) on the following 9 st., 7 

ch., going back on these pass over 3 st., 4 de. on the next 

4 st., 15 ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the tenth of the 15 

ch., 2 ch., 9 de. on the following 9 of the 15 ch. worked 

previously, 2 ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.—Turn the 
points of the preceding round downward, and work on 
that side of the round which is nearest the upper edge as 
follows: * 3 sc. on the next 2 ch. between two points in 
the preceding round, 12 ch., 1 sc. on the last of the 4 de. 
worked in the middle of the next point, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
st. on which the last of these 4 dc. was worked in the pre- 


Fig. 1.—Crocnet Encine For 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Nertrep Guirure BorDER FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


ceding round, 4 ch., fasten to the eighth of the 12 ch. worked 
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1 de. on the fol- 
lowing st., four 
times alternately 
1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following 
st., + turn the 
work, 4 ch., 1 de. 
on the upper two 
veins of the de. 
before the last, 
four times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the upper veins 
of the second following st. ;. repeat twice from +. This 
completes one square. Border the outer edge of the 
square with points as follows: 1 sc., 1 de., 1 s¢. on the 
edge st. of each open-work surface on the outer edge 
of the square; on the four corners, however, always 
work two points on one open-work surface. The last 
point should be worked on the edge st. where the points 
were begun, and on which one point has already been 
crocheted; repeat from *. 2d round.—»* 1 sc, on 
the extremity of the next free point in the preceding 
round, 13 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the points 
bordering the nearest side of the same square, 6 ch., 
fasten to the seventh of the 13 ch. worked previously, 
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LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 2.—Nextrep Guirvre BorpER FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


8d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the st. of the next 12 ch. | 6 ch., fasten to the middle st, of the points bordering the next 


previously in this round (to do this, draw the needle out of the | in the preceding round to which the fastening was done, 12 ch. | square on the nearest side, 6 ch., fasten to the same st. of the 


st., insert it in the corresponding st., and dfaw the dropped st. | 4th round.—Always 1 de. on each st. of the preceding round. 
through), 8 ch.; repeat from *, but in every repetition fasten 


13 ch. worked previously on which the last fastening was done, 
The edging shown by Fig. 2 is worked as follows: Ist round. | 6 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.—Always alternately 1 de. 


the third of the 12 ch. to the sixth of the 8 ch. worked last. | —* A square of 14 ch., going back on these pass over 5 st., work |. on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 1 st, 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Labres’-cLoTa 
MANTELET. 


Fig. 2,—Biacx Gurackt Mona 
Wa xine Suit. 
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Fig. 3.—Green GrenapIneE BaricEe 
Wa xine Soir. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 4.—Gray pe Bier 
Wa xine Sort. 








Fig. 5.—Suir ror Girt FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Wrappings, 
Figs. 1-5 

See illustration on page 556. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Lavres’-cLoru Manre.et. The trimming for | agine that external comeliness is superabundant endowment. 
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stead of thinking that those need the supplement of fine manners, 


plexion, features, and figure, are mentally and spiritually spoiled, | have, by nursing their prettiness to the exclusion of every thing 
their latent virtues being neglected until they grow barren. In- | else, lost nearly all their mentality through its lack of exercise. 
If they had been plain, it would have been fortunate for them. 


inward grace, cultured understanding, generous thought, they im- | Then they might have cultivated such capacity as they had, be- 


stowing the time given to the external on the inward, and ren- 


this mantelet consists of folds of gray gros grain and a braiding | Their vanity of person by long indulgence becomes unhealthy | dering themselves richer and happier by the change. 


of gray silk cord. 


Fig. 2.—Brack Monarr Gracé Watxine Surr. This suit 


of black glacé mohair consists of a 
skirt, over-skirt, and waist, trimmed 
with ruffles of the material, folds 
and bows of the material, and but- 
tons. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Green Grenavine Ba- 
r&GE WaLKinG Suit. This suit is 
made of pale green grenadine ba- 
rége, and consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and waist. The skirt is trim- 
med with a wide kilt-pleated flounce. 
The trimming for the over-skirt and 
waist consists of folds of silk of the 
same color, knotted silk fringe, and 
pearl buttons. Bows and sash of 
gros grain ribbon. Crépe lisse fraise 
and under-sleeves, 

Fig. 4.—Gray pe Bice WALK- 
tra Sorr. This suit of gray de 
bége is trimmed with ruffles and 
puffs of the material and with folds 
and bows of black gros grain. Tulle 
fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
470 6 Years otp. The kilt-pleat- 
ed skirt and square-necked waist 
with short sleeves are of black cash- 
mere. High batiste blouse with 
long sleeves. Blue gros grain sash 
with fringe knotted in. 


Swiss Muslin, Insertion, 
and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 556. 

Tue trimming for this white Swiss 
muslin fichu consists of lace inser- 
tion an inch and a quarter wide, 
lace of the same width, and bows 
of pale blue gros grain ribbon. Belt 
of similar ribbon. 


Netted Guipure Borders for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 556. 

Tuese borders are suitable for 
trimming tidies, cushions, etc. The 
foundation in straight netting is em- 
broidered, as shown by the illus- 
tration, in point de reprise, point 
@esprit, and point de toile with 
twisted cotton, or medium-sized 
thread, and with wheels and threads 
stretched diagonally. The outer 
edge of the borders is edged with 
button-hole stitch scallops. After 
finishing the work cut away the 
foundation, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Border for Chairs, etc. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Tuts border is suitable for orna- 

menting chairs, sofas, footstools, 
etc. It is worked on medium-sized 
canvas in cross stitch embroidery 
with zephyr worsted or filling silk 
in the colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 





THE BANE OF BEAUTY. 


OVE of beauty, in some form 
or other, haunts the breast of 
every woman, and is incapable of 
banishment. ‘The idea of beauty 
may be crude or incomplete, but it 
is always there, and will improve 
with opportunity. It defeats its own 
end often from want of culture and 
taste, though, possessed of these, it 
corrects itself. 

In this day woman by anxiety 
and labor to be beautiful frequently 
impairs her beauty, not so much by 
artifice and inharmonious garniture 
—bad enough, and characteristic of 
all ages—as by restricting beauty to 
her person. It is hard to overesti- 
mate physical beauty ; it is ever al- 
luring and delightful, a source of 
universal attraction. But it should 
be accompanied by something else, 
should be responded to from within. 
Otherwise it disappoints, produces 
reaction, causes its underratement. 
Outward beauty kindles the imagi- 
nation spontaneously; renders the 
mind, behind the eye, exacting; in- 
troduces possibilities which should 
be met. On the possessor it places 
heavy responsibility, for it awakens 
expectations that will not easily be 
satisfied. Kind friend as such beau- 
ty is, it may be a bitter foe to her 
who refuses its requirements. It is 
less a dangerous gift than an oblig- 
ing one. 

If women understood this clear- 
ly, if they believed it practically, it 
would be far better for them. Then 
beauty would mean more than it 
does now, and a fair face would be a 
trustworthy passport. They would 
not be gaining our admiration and 
sympathy by false presentment, nor 
should we feel aggrieved by the xs- 
thetic imposture. Many of them, 
from the inheritance of good com- 


and corroding, and finally begets a certain fatuity of intellect. 
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Borper For Cuairs, etc.—Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY, 
Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, 2 9d, ! 4th (lightest), Wood Brown; © Black. 





How rarely do we see a woman who has both a beautiful person 
Pretty girls who originally had good minds and fair judgment | and a beautiful character! 


It is not, as might be inferred, be- 
cause Nature is parsimonious to her 
children: it is because the former 
acts unfavorably on the latter, un- 
dermines and undoes it. Why fine 
eyes should be rated higher than a 
vigorous brain, or a straight nose 
than a lively imagination, or a grace- 
ful mouth than command of lan- 
guage, is not to be rationally ex- 
plained ; and yet they usually are so 
rated by the opposite sex. Is it not 
partially because we are addicted 
to talking and writing of our sisters 
as if they could not be attractive, 
even agreeable, save by physical 
properties? They take their hue 
and cue from us, accept us at our 
word, and are consequently deceived. 
We do not mean what we say in this 
regard, notwithstanding we think we 
do. Speaking of a woman as pret- 
ty, we really have in mind the im- 
pression she makes on us irrespect- 
ive of her looks. ‘‘ Pretty is that 
pretty does” has a broader signifi- 
cance than is believed. That which 
we love. we deem beautiful, though 
by an impartial standard it may be 
devoid of beauty. ‘The man who 
raves habitually of feminine charms 
as indispensable is quite likely to be- 
come enamored of some one who has 
never been accused of having them. 
His idealization creates what is want- 
ing, and pleasantly deludes him with 
the belief that nothing was ever 
wanting. 

Few of us separate clearly cause 
from effect. The impression made 
upon us, if it is delightful, seems to 
spring from an inherently delightful 
source. Affection is always beauti- 
ful, and its inspirer naturally appears 
beautiful. The emotions are neither 
logical nor analytic. If they were, 
they would cease to be emotions. 

Women are perpetually solicitous 
of their looks. Before going out 
any where they never weary of con- 
sulting the mirror. Rarely, how- 
ever, do they concern themselves 
about their serenity, amiability, grav- 
ity of manner, fitness for conversa- 
tion. Those really important things 
are presumed to be of slender con- 
sequence; at worst, to radiate from 
the occasion. Women’s absorption in 
self-adornment often unfits them for 
sociability. After thev are attired 
the attendant strain on their nerves 
is prone to make them peevish, ca- 
pricious, unsympathetic. To rise 
above their clothes is scarcely pos- 
sible. While they are talking with a 
friend they are wondering how their 
hair is regarded ; whether the fit of 
their gown is appreciated; if the 
latest fashion is recognized. Such 
trifles they count essential to their 
person, as setting it off and empha- 
sizing it. Could they subordinate 
their looks to their being—could they 
think less of what they seem, and 
more of what they are, a new charm 
would be added to their face, a new 
grace to their movements. Beauty 
that is always conscious has a flaw. 
The Greek statues convey the im- 
pression of thinking beyond them- 
selves, 

‘The most interesting women are 
not they who are comeliest. Per- 
haps if they had handsome faces and 
shapely bodies their attractiveness 
would not exist. Pampering of the 
physical robs the spiritual of its due, 
perverts thought and aspiration to 
self-praise and artificiality. Happy 
is she who has not been reared to re- 
gard herself as a proper complement 
to her dressing-glass ; who has been 
taught that she must draw on her 
interior resources for her winning 
qualities ; that she must, in some 
sort, create her enticements. Such 
training puts her on her individuali- 
ty, makes her acquainted with her- 
self, induces her to measure her ca- 
pacities. Introspection renders her 
idealistic, and the possession of ideals 
has a tendency to insure toleration, 
breadth, modesty. Reaching ma- 
turity, she holds no notion that peo- 
ple will worship her for her person. 
She will expect to gain friends by 
friendliness ; to be magnetic through 
tact, delicacy, sweetness, intellectual 
emanation. Nor will she be disap- 
pointed. Those about her will for- 
get she is not corporally beautiful ; 
they will find in her whatever they 
need ; will see her through the radia- 
tion of her noble attributes. Hardly 
any body will be able to tell why she 
is so charming; and to be charming 
without a key is rare good fortune. 

Beauty is a letter of introduction, 
promises largely, secures good offices, 
which are likely to be withheld un- 
less the promises be borne ont. We 
resent the discovery that there is 
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nothing behind a fair face, as if we had been de- 
liberately defrauded. We come to dislike it more 
than we should had it been plain, for then we 
should have been spared our anticipations. Al- 
though experience has taught us that we should 
not judge by appearances, we instinctively do so, 
and we feel each disappointment as if it had been 
the first. A pretty woman (pretty is the conven- 
tional and natural adjective) has no right, we in- 
voluntarily think, to be such without justifying 
the opinions we unreflectingly form of her. Ab- 
surd as it is to make her responsible for the 
views we are impelled to cherish, she is held to 
a more rigid accountability than if she could be 
proved premeditatedly culpable. We are never 
80 unjust to others as when the offense we con- 
demn is born of our fancy or perverseness. If 
our latent thought were fully interpreted, it 
would be in this wise: ‘* Confusion seize that 
woman! why should she go about with her 
handsomeness, imposing upon innocent strangers, 
wheedling them out of their sympathies ? What 
redress have we for the wrong inflicted, for this 
gaining of goods by false pretenses? No better 
than a trickster and a charlatan is she, and yet 
she eludes the law she has obviously violated.” 

The qualities we inherit we are disposed to 
set more value by than we are by those which 
we, at least partially, acquire. This is palpably 
unreasonable ; but human nature is almost al- 
ways unreasonable. Genius, lineage, ancestral 
estate, beauty, are examples. Do we not hold 
them of greater account than culture, achieved 
distinction, accumulated property, social graces ? 
Personal beauty seldom delights any body more 
than its possessor. Its tendency is perilous: it 
often fashions men into fools, women into sim- 
perers. Hardly any head is so strong as not to 
be turned by it. The dullest can appreciate it ; 
the most reserved speak of it. Appealing to all, 
it is admired and flattered by all. 

Why should not a pretty woman be vain— 
how can she conveniently help being? She hears 
so little said, by the multitude, of other gifts that 
she naturally imagines beauty to be the one thing 
desirable. Her shining attribute turns like a fas- 
cinating serpent, and in the midst of her triumph 
stings to death the soul of her character. After 
that she is as a painting or a statue, with the 
detriment that she fades while they last—that 
they, beneficently dumb, can do nothing to dis- 

1 the vision of their own loveliness. She, alas! 

y a single phrase may shake from its base the 
pyramid we have builded in her honor; and in- 
expressibly sad is a beauty that has been un- 
beautified. 

Another misfortune of fair women is that fair- 
ness is so fleeting. Charm of mind, manner, or 
character continues to old age, as long as we ex- 
perience satisfaction from its exercise. Decayed 
comeliness may not be reanimated or renewed. 
The time given to its parade and fostering is 
hopelessly squandered. When it has come, it is 
too late to unfold other resources; for the wor- 
ship of physical self drives the higher deities from 
the temple which such worship has profaned. 
Nature has rights beyond the material, and ulti- 
mately seeks redress for those that have been 
unacknowledged. 

It must be; it ought to be, sweet and comfort- 
ing to any woman to be so formed as to delight 
theeye. But she should remember we have more 
than a single sense; that personal beauty is but 
one form of beauty; that the eye may detect in 
the fairest face and most symmetrical figure that 
which shall nullify its enjoyment. They who 
read the fable of Aphrodite aright know that her 
girdle must, for its fall inspiration, include not 
the body alone, but the brain and heart. Crou- 
saz was wise in demanding five elements for beau- 
ty—order, proportion, regularity, unity, variety. 
The first three, and the least, may be reached 
physically. The other two require absolutely 
the color of the mind and the curve of the soul. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnorn or “Taken at tue Foon,” “ Srrancers 
any Prrents,” “ Avzora FLoyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ Non, si puissant qu’on soit, non, qu’on rie ou qu’on 


Nul ne rig fait parler, nul ne peut avant l’heure 
Ouvrir ta froide main, 

© fantéme muet, 6 notre ombre, 6 notre héte, 

Spectre toujours masqué qui nous suis céte A céte, 
Et qu’on nomme demain!” 

Aut through Loo’s first day on board the good 
ship Promised Land the bustle of departure was 
at its height. ‘The vessel anchored off Graves- 
end, midway upon the broad sweep of shining 
water, and exiles who had been determined to 
get the most out of their own country before 
departing to a new one joined the ship here. 
Passengers were continually arriving, and when 
arrived roamed like restless spirits, and went up 
and down ladders as if perpetual motion had 
been imposed upon them by the iron hand of the 
law, Emigrants struggling under the burden of 
straw mattresses, and emigrants jingling bunch>s 
of tin pannikins, pervaded the ship from stem tc 
stern. First-class passengers, who had brought 
mountains of luggage, went distracted on discov- 
ering that a cabin would not hold more than its 
cubical contents. Most of the passengers want- 
ed the chief part of their possessions on the voy- 
age, and many passengers showed more affliction 
at being severed from the trunks and packing- 
eases that were shoveled into the hold than at 
parting from their friends on shore. Second- 
class passengers expressed their surprise at not 
being accommodated with bedrooms and sitting- 
rooms of twenty feet by fifteen, and proceeded 
to wall themselves in with their belongings as if 





they had been Egyptian mummies about to be 








withdrawn from the light of day for a few centu- 
ries. The young-men emigrants loafed at their 
end of the deck, smoking short pipes and wish- 
ing themselves fairly under way. In the fami- 
ly cabin, midships, the emigrants were collected 
in little groups—father, mother, and baby, and 
three or four small children, seated at a narrow 
deal table, in the ‘ow ’tween-decks, looking com- 
fortable enough, and the children seeming hardly 
to wonder at their strange surroundings. 

But however many were to be found in the 
cabins, the perpetual motion on deck, the con- 
tinuous tramping up and down ladders, went on 
just the same. The young women were allowed 
to promenade the poop-deck, and from this ele- 
vated position Louisa Gurner surveyed the little 
world below her thoughtfully. ‘The child-emi- 
grant had found new friends—a family midships 
where there were children a little younger than 
herself. And Loo was quite alone—alone and 
strangely sad as the day wore on, and she thought 
of that waste of unknown sea that she was going 
to put between her and the man she loved. 

The desire to escape from the chilling atmos- 
phere of ‘Thurlow House had been strong enough 
to sustain the fugitive up to this point. Emi- 
gration, considered as an escape from that dull 
life, had seemed a grand thing. But now that 
she had taken the desperate step, enrolled her- 
self in the band of voluntary exiles, emigration— 
the subject of many a girlish dream—seemed not 
a little dreary. 

It meant life-long severance from Walter Ley- 
burne—nay, eternal parting. For if she did not 
remain dear to him on earth, would he seek her 
in heaven? And he had loved her; the cup of 
bliss had been offered to her lips, and she had 
rejected it. 

She remembered that night in the lonely, 
moon-lit road, when he had flung wisdom to the 
winds, and asked her—yes, entreated her, Louisa 
Gurner—to be his wife. She had been heroic 
enough to answer “‘ No,” for she knew that pas- 
sion prompted him, and she would not yield to a 
prayer which he might remember with remorse 
to-morrow. In that one hour Loo had been 
stronger than’her lover. Sublimely unselfish in 
the exaltation of that hour, she had thought for 
him and not for herself. She had considered 
his interests, his fature, and had refused him the 
love that might have been a burden and a hin- 
derance in days to come. 

She was weak as water to-day, as she looked 
across the bright broad river to the shore that 
she might never tread again. 

** He was so fond of me!” she thought. ‘‘ He 
did love me—better than he ever loved that per- 
fect young lady in FitzroySquare. But I couldn't 
bear that he should marry any one so common 
as I, and change his mind some day, and be sor- 
ry to think that he had been caught in a trap, 
perhaps, by an artful woman. No, I only did 
what was right.” 

And then came the thought that she would 
never see him again—that rash young dreamer, 
that ardent lover; never again live the life of 
that one summer’s day; never live at all any 
more; for life was something less than life with- 
out Walter, She thonght how years hence— 
twenty years, perhaps—she might come back to 
England a decent middle-aged woman who had 
succeeded pretty well in some humble fashion ; 
and how she would find herself in an altered 
city, where the streets and public buildings had 
lost their old familiar aspect ; and how she would 
wander about in search of Walter Leyburne, 
only to steal a look at his life from the outside— 
no more, She would see him famous, happy, a 
husband and father; look at him from among 
the crowd, herself unknown, unnoticed; and then 
go back over the wide waters, content to have 
gone once round the world for the bitter-sweet- 
ness of that moment. 

Her father, too—the father who had treated 
her so hardly! Even of him this foolish Loo 
could not think without sharpest pangs of regret. 
All the love of early years came back in this pain 
of parting. The days when the careless vaga- 
bond father had been#ull her narrow world ; when 
his presence had meant life and movement, his 
absence a dull blank ; when the sound of his full 
baritone voice singing snatches of Italian opera 
as he worked made her glad ; when to watch him 
dabbing, sponging, and varnishing at a dirty deal 
table, littered with oily rags and dirty bottles, was 
the chief delight of her life. There had been no 
Walter then; father had seemed just the clev- 
erest, handsomest, most delightful man in the 
world, ‘True that the atmosphere had become 
overcharged with electricity now and then, or 
that, in vulgar parlance, there had been rows— 
reproaches, recriminations between mother and 
son—hard words, unsavory epithets. Even these 
had not hardened Loo's heart against her father. 
She had flung herself into the breach many a 
time when her grandmother’s reproaches were 
bitterest, and stood by her father, and denied 
the justice of Mrs. Gurner’s accusations. 

But that was all over now. She would never 
see the vagabond father again; never sit like 
Cinderella among the ashes on a winter's night, 
darning Jarred’s dilapidated socks, and listening 
to the words of wit or wisdom which dropped 
from his lips now and then between two puffs of 
tobacco. How often she had gone into the wet 
muddy street, in pouring rain, to fetch him beer 

r tobacco, and had not deemed the service ig- 
noble! What pleasure it had been when he was 
pleased with the cooking of his savory supper, 
and gave her a careless word of praise! 

All over now. While she looked across the 
broad river toward Gravesend, with its back- 
ground of green hills, her mind’s eye beheld the 
back parlor in Voysey Street; and that picture 
of a home gone from her forever, as she thought, 
took brightness from the sense of loss. She saw 
the scene not in its dull reality, but in the colors 
that it borrowed from her regret. 

She went down to the young women’s cabin 











by-and-by, and sat at one of the narrow deal 
tables to write a letter on a sheet of paper begged 
from an obliging young emigrant. Loo’s scanty 
outfit did not include writing materials, 

She wrote to her father briefly, but with affec- 
tion, telling him how deep a wrong he had done 
her when he shut his door upon her, forgiving 
him that undeserved cruelty, and telling him 
where she was going. 

‘*Mr. Leyburne has been all that is kind and 
generous,” she wrote, ‘“and has tried to make a 
lady of me by sending me to boarding-school. 
But our free-and-easy ways at home had spoiled 
me for such a life as that, and I thought it would 
be better for me to go out to Australia and get 
my own living, like my aunt Mary, whom you 
so seldom speak of, than to waste Mr. Leyburne’s 
money by staying where I was miserable. Don’t 
be angry with me, father, for taking my own way 
in life without asking advice from you and grand- 
mother. When you shut your door upon me 
that night I felt that I was alone in the world. 

‘“*T shall always remember you with love, al- 
ways regret this parting. Tell grandmother I 
forgive her for every bitter word she ever said to 


me. I shall think of her at her kindest. Good- 
by, good-by.” 
Tears made the end almost illegible. Loo 


held her head low down over the paper, ashamed 
that happier emigrants should see her weakness. 
She carried her letter up on deck, and where the 
confusion was wildest, at the yawning mouth of 
the hold, an abyss into which stores were being 
lowered, she found Mr. Swan, who good-na- 
turedly promised to get her letter posted by the 
first emissary he sent on shore. 

This was in the afternoon. The Promised 
Land was still lying off Gravesend, to sail early 
next morning. 

The day wore on. Mr. Swan went on shore 
with Loo’s letter. It might reach Voysey Street 
that night, but too late for Jarred to follow his 
runaway daughter, even if he were inclined. She 
had not told him the name of the ship that was 
to carry her away. 

**He wouldn't wish to fetch me back,” she 
thought, somewhat sadly. ‘‘ Even if he hadn’t 
turned me out-of-doors, he would have been glad 
enough to get rid of me. What do poor people 
want with children? A child means a mouth to 
be filled, feet to be shod, a body to be clothed 
somehow. Grandmother will miss me most, on 
account of the house-work; and it'll seem dull 
to her without any one to nag at. But she can 
get a girl to come in for an hour or so of a 
morning at eighteenpence a week. And she 
won't have the girl to feed always; so there'll 
be something saved anyhow.” 

Easy to slip the cable of family ties and drift 
away into the new life, where the bark was so 
lightly anchored. Yet, wretched as the old life 
was, Loo regretted it more and more keenly as 
the day wore on. Again the sense of desolation 
which she had felt at Thurlow House came back 
toher. ‘The people about her were not unfriend- 
ly. There was no scorn in the looks that met 
hers on board the Promised Land; but they had 
all their own ties, their own hopes, their own 
troubles, their own joys. She to no 
one; and she was a plant of deeper root than 
the child emigrant; she could not be so easily 
transferred to a néw soil. 

She staid on deck till night-fall, gazing at those 
green hills, with the foreground of roofs and 
chimneys, many-colored in the declining light— 
gazed as a fallen angel might gaze at the para- 
dise from which she was banished. How lovely 
the English landscape seemed to the exile’s eye! 
She who had seen so little of her native land, 
whose knowledge of its beauties went no farther 
than Epping, Hampstead, and that never-to-be- 
forgotten glimpse of the fair villages beside the 
Thames, beheld this wide sweep of river, those 
verdant Kentish hills, with rapture. 

This was the land she was going to leave. 
Her heart yearned toward that English coast as 
if it had been a living thing. 

Night closed in; lights began to twinkle here 
and there in the shadowy town; here a bright 
line that showed the lamp-lit street, there the 
ruddier gleam of household fires. The exile’s 
heart sickened as she thought how long it would 
be ere she would again see lights as home-like 
and friendly; how, for weeks and months to 
come, life would be illumined only by the regula- 
tion lamps of the Promised Land ; how her way 
would be over the barren waste of waters, jour- 
neying among strangers to a strange land. 

There had been a good many visitors to the 
ship in the course of the day, an army of ex- 
plorers urged by an amiable curiosity about the 
ways and means of emigrants, combined with a 
natural desire for a day’s outing and a good din- 
ner. Ladies of a philanthropic turn had pried 
and peered, and wondered and exclaimed, until 
some of the emigrants had gone so far as to say 
that seasickness would be a relief after this 
kind of thing. There had been feasting and 
high-jinks in the cuddy, healths drunk, speeches 
made, and an immense deal of conviviality among 
people who were not going to make the voyage, 
and who were somewhat inclined to regard the 
Promised Land as a floating tavern where there 
was no reckoning—a pays de cocayne upon the 
waters. 

The festivities were nearly over now. Dark- 
ness—only soft summer darkness—had descend- 
ed on the deck. Lamps were lighted in the 
cuddy, where the visitors, determined to get all 
they could out of the vessel, were drinking tea, 
prior to departure. The boats were waiting at 
the bottom of the acec dation-ladder to con- 
vey these strangers hack to Gravesend, bobbing 
gently up and down with the movement of the 
light waves. Loo, from her post on the poop, 





looked down at the boats, and heard the voices 
of the visitors through the open sky-light of the 
cuddy. 

“*'They are not going to leave England,” she 





thought, sadly, as the sound of their laughter 
grew louder. 

Her heart was growing heavier as the hours 
wore on. She had never contemplated the pos- 
sibility of drawing back, yet that pain at her 
heart grew sharper now that the step she had 
taken seemed irrevocable. An official was go- 
ing his round among the emigrants to collect the 
second half of their passage money. He would 
come to her presently, and then only four pounds 
would remain to her out of Walter's parting gift. 

Her eyes still fondly turned toward that moth- 
er country she was about to abandon. The shore 
grew darker, the hills almost melted into the 
soft gloom of night, the lights twinkled more 
gayly. 

** Dear old England!” said Loo; ‘‘to think 
that I should be so fond of it—to think that I 
should care even for Voysey Street, which I- 
used to abuse so often while I lived there!” 

The visitors emerged from the cabin, hilarious, 
but somewhat fearful of the unknown without ; 
the narrow ways midships, faintly lighted by a 
lantern here and there; the yawning abyss open- 
ing to realms below; the general insecurity of 
footing. Kindly officers helped the strangers 
up ladders. ‘There was a great deal of confu- 
sion in getting the departing guests together. 
Young ladies shrieked their loudest, urged by 
playfulness or timidity ; strong arms were in re- 
quest. Mr. Swan quoted Shakspeare at a posi- 
tively bewildering rate. 

In the crowd and bustle and mingled alarm 
and hilarity no one observed a slim dark figure 
which was alien to the visitors. ‘The party was 
large, and every body supposed that plainly 
dressed young woman, with a veil drawn tightly 
across her face, belonged to somebody else. 
She was handed down the accommodation-lad- 
der without a word of interrogation, took her 
place among other young women in the crowded 
boat, looked back at the ship towering high above 
her as the boat shot off, and a hearty cheer rose 
from the darkness of the deck, a friendly fare- 
well to the departing guests. 

The gentlemen were talkative, and even noisy, 
during the brief transit. ‘The ladies held their 
peace, and had faint suggestions of seasickness. 
No one observed the strange young woman till 
they were all landing, when, soon as her foot 
touched the shore, the damsel stepped swiftly 
away, and vanished in the darkness of the night. 

‘“*Who was that?” asked one of the party, 
wondering at this abrupt departure. They were 
all bound for the railway station, and intended to 
keep together till they arrived there. 

**T don’t know, I’m sure. I thought she was 
with you,” answered another. 

**Some friend of one of the passengers, per- 
haps.” 

“*T suppose so.” 

And no one thought any more about the strange 
young woman. 

The strange young woman was that child of 
impulse, Louisa Gurner. Just at the final mo- 
ment, when the last of the visitors was being 
hustled down the ladder, a wild longing to return 
had seized her. She sprang lightly down the 
stepe from the poop and ran to the gangway, was 
grasped by a strong-armed sailor and hoisted on 
to the ladder, and had taken her seat in the boat 
before any one had time to ask who she was. 
As she had fled from the advantages of humane 
letters, so she fled from the benefits of emigra- 
tion, and leaving half her passage money and all 
her little stock of clothing behind her, turned 
her back upon the good ship Promised Land and 
all the chances of fortune that might have awaited 
her in England’s youngest and sturdiest colony. 

She ran for some little way after leaving the 
landing-place, having some vague fear that she 
might be pursued, and taken back to the ship by 
force. That ticket which she had received in 
exchange for her eight sovereigns might in some 
manner bind her to the Queensland government; 
to take the first step in emigration might be as 
fatal as to take the Queen’s shilling. 

About half a mile from the water's edge she 
paused, breathless, and looked about her. She 
was in a dark road just outside Gravesend; not 
acreature within sight, no sound of pursuit, alone 
under the still, dark night. She began to breathe 
more freely, felt that she was verily free—not 
bound apprentice either to education or emigra- 
tion; free to go whither she listed, free to go 
back to Voysey Street. 

Yes, it all came to that. It was the old shab- 
by, sordid home for which her soul languished, 
the old domestic affection, the home in which 
she had first seen Walter Leyburne. 

**T shall see him again,” she said to herself: 
“no wide sea shall roll between us, no ship shall 
carry me away from him. I forgot how much I 
love him when I thought that I could bear my 
life beyond reach of him. I only want to see 
him now and then.” 

She thought of the father who had turned her 
out-of-doors—not the most hopeful prospect in 
the world, perhaps, return to such a father. But 
Loo was not dispirited even by this thought. 
She remembered that Jarred Gurner’s anger, 
though violent, had ever been brief. Doubtless 
he had many a time repented himself of his in- 
justice since that memorable night. He would 
not shut his door upon her again. 

Or at the worst, if he did, she could find a 
lodging in Voysey Street; she could learn dress- 
making; she could go out charring; she could do 
something for a living. No labor would lack 
sweetness if she but staid in the land that held 
her lover. ‘ 

It was late by this time; she did not like to 
go to the railway station, lest she should meet the 
people from the ship, and find herself delivered 
over to some emissary of the Queensland gov- 
ernment, to be carried off, willy-nilly, like those 
victims who were kidnaped for the West In- 
dian plantations in the good old times. So she 
walked on, thinking of home and Walter, and 
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happy, along the lonely high-road, till the late 
moon rose and beheld her on the top uf Gadsbill, 
whence she looked down wonderingly over the 
fair sweep of landscape, the broad winding river 
shining under that summer moon. 

She had walked a good many miles, but had 
hardly any sense of fatigue, and pushed on brave- 
ly, seeing no house where she could seek a night’s 
shelter, till she came, very late, into Stroud—so 
late that she was not a little fearful of having to 
wander about all night. The nights were short, 
happily, and she could go back to London next 
morning by the earliest train that left, the station. 

Yes, it was too late to seek for shelter ; it was 
morning already. The sonorous bell of Roches- 
ter Cathedral tolled one as Louisa entered the 
humble outskirts of Stroud, too late for bed, or 
supper, or refreshment of any kind. Stroud was 
silent as a street of tombs. Loo was tired, but 
made up her mind placidly enough to stroll about 
till the station was open, and she could find a 
friendly shelter in the waiting-room. 

She went upon the bridge, and stood looking 
at the river, the hills, the tall gloomy walls of 
Rochester Castle. How fair all appeared in the 
moonlight! And this was the land she had been 
so eager to leave yesterday morning. 

“Thank God!” she ejaculated, as she gazed 
with wide, rapturous eyes at the varied prospect. 
**T would rather go about in a cart and sell brooms 
than leave England.” 

She lingered on the bridge, and then walked 
slowly through the silent town, interested, pleased 
by the novel scene, and with no sense of desola- 
tion in that lonely Walk in the middle watch of 
the night. Her vigorous mind was not depend- 
ent on commonplace companionship for pleasure; 
the mere strangeness and quaint beauty of the old 
town were enough to satisfy her. Her soul was 
full ofa placid joy. She was going back to Voysey 
Street, and she would see Walter again. That 
thought sustained her; she felt neither the faint- 
ness of hunger nor the awful loneliness of the 
night. 

She went round the cathedral, looking ap at 
its dark walls, and walked through narrow ways, 
where there are grave, sober-looking old houses 
of mediaeval type, to the Maidstone Road, then 
in the cold gray morning made her way back to 
the town and to the station. 

There was an early train for London—a train 
that started a few minutes after five. Loo took 
a third-class ticket-—she was chary of spending 
her money, lest she should have to begin the 
world on that small fortune—and found herself 
among laboring-men in smock-frocks, and mar- 
ket-garden women, who got in and out at every 
small station, 

The journey seemed long to Loo’s impatience. 
There were so many stoppages, so much delay, 
and she yearned so for the end of her journey. 
How would they greet her, those two on whom 
alone she had the claim of kindred? As the 
end came nearer, doubts she had not known be- 
fore arose to torment her. That bitter memory 
of Jarred's repudiation of her took a darker col- 
or. What if there should be no welcome for 
her—only silence, stern, averted looks, condem- 
nation? Her absence might give ground for 
the vilest suspicions. Her father might refuse 
to hear her explanation. 

At the worst there was Walter; he would not 
misjudge her. 

Yet even he would be angry at this foolish 
escapade. He had taken so much trouble to 
place her in the right path, and might hardly 
forgive her for-deserting it. ‘The future grew 
cloudy as the train drew nearer London, almost 
as if her thoughts took their color from the 
smoke-tainted sky. 

It was early when she came out of the station 
into the street, where huge wagons were rum- 
bling by, cabs shooting among them, and the 
noise of life already begun. Not too early for 
an omnibus; she found one to convey her as far 
as Tottenham Court Road, whence it was an easy 
walk to Voysey Street. 

Her spirits sank still lower during that slow 
progress through the town, with its everlasting 
stoppages, takings'up and settings down. It was 
a relief to leave the omnibus and pursue her jour- 
ney on foot, tired as she was with last night’s 
wanderings, for now, at least, there was nothing 
but her own weakness to delay her progress. 

Even now the way seemed long; but at last, at 
last, she entered the shabby old street, whose width 
of carriage-way was usurped by disreputable-look- 
ing fowls—birds which, from the proud races of 
Spain and, Dorking, had degenerated into Lon- 
don Arabs; ragged Cochin-Chinas too, which 
looked shabby and degraded, like overworked 
dromedaries. How familiar the scene appeared, 
and yet how strange, after the months’ absence, 
which seemed like an absence of years! If she 
had been returning from India after ten years’ 
exile, she could hardly have been more deeply 
moved at sight of her childhood’s home. 

It was nine o'clock, breakfast-time for the 
more luxurious and Bohemian among the inhab- 
itants—Jarred’s breakfast-time in ordinary: aft- 
er a late night he was wont to breakfast at noon, 
or perchance to dispense with that meal alto- 
gether. 

The well-known door, whose threshold she had 
hearthstoned so often, stood open to the summer 
air. There was a half-glass door inside, with a 
cracked alarm-bell communicating with the shop. 
‘There hung the too-familiar stock in trade—the 
plum-colored satin, the mangy sable tippet, the 
ragged Limerick lace shawl, the black velvet 
mantle with shiny streaks here and there, like 
the track of an errant snail—mantle much be- 
gimped and befringed. ‘*'The trimmings were 
worth all the money,” Mrs. Gurner said. 

The passage smelled of bloaters, Jarred’s cus- 
tomary relish at this time of year. That odor 
of bloaters and coffee and buttered toast intensi- 
fied Loo’s hunger. She had eaten nothing since 
the afternoon meal on board the Promised Land, 








and had been in the open air for the last fifteen 


hours. She went along the little bit of dusky 

sage, and opened the back-parlor door. Not 
all at once did she venture to go in, but stood 
on the threshold contemplating the home picture 
presented to her gaze, 

The press-bedstead had been turned up hasti- 
ly, whereby a blanket of dubious color oozed out 
of the ill-closed structure. A tall tin coffee-pot 
simmered on a trivet in front of the small grate ; 
a bloater of aldermanic dimensions hissed and 
sputtered in the frying-pan; a plate of substan- 
tial buttered toast basked in the genial glow of 
the fire. Jarred, in shirt sleeves, a pair of an- 
cient morocco slippers that had once been crim- 
son, lolled in the big arm-chair reading the Daily 
Telegraph, while the bloater fried, and the toast, 
in Mrs. Gurner’s phrase, ‘‘ mellowed.” 

That lady herself was standing before a chest 
of drawers, engaged in the interesting occupation 
of curling her front hair, which, being of a con- 
venient and adaptable form, was tied on to the 
handle of a drawer to give purchase for the brush 
and comb. The place of this essential attribute 
of lovely woman was supplied meanwhile by a 
frilled night-cap, with a red and yellow bandana 
handkerchief tied across it, which Mrs, Gurner 
was wont to wear, when in déshabillé. 

‘* Father!” said Loo, appealingly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

Jarred flung down his paper, sprang to his 
feet, crossed the room in two strides, and took 
his daughter in his arms. 

** My girl! my poor lass!” he cried. ‘* Thank 
God, you’ve come back! I was a brute, Loo; 
but I meant it for your good. I thought I was 
making your fortune; I thought it was the safest 
way to make him marry you straight off the reel.” 

** You almost broke my heart, father.” 

**Mine hasn’t been uncommonly easy since 
that night, Loo. And when I got your letter 
by the first post this morning, to tell me you'd 
emigrated—” 

** Following the example of your pore aunt 
Mary,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, who had left the 
ringlets to hang unfinished from the knob to 
which she had attached them. 

** Well, I thought that was about the worst 
turn Fate had done me yet, Loo.” 

‘* And are you really glad to have me back, 
father? And may I stop with you, and keep 
your place tidy, as I used to do?” 

‘Of course, my girl. Sit down and eat your 
breakfast.—You'll poison the place, if you let 
that bloater burn any longer, mother,” added 
Mr. Gurner, whose nostrils were oifended by an 
unpleasant odor of frizzled fish. 

Loo sat down by her father, as she had been 
wont to do in the sunniest days of her past, 
when Fortune had favored Jarred with a tran- 
sient smile, and his temper was at its best. But 
before she could eat she must ask one question. 

** Have you seen Mr. Leyburne lately, father ?” 

**No, child. ‘That's a long story, and a pain- 
ful one. I'd rather tell it you by-and-by.” 

The happy look faded out of Loo’s face. 

«Ts there any thigg wrong, father? I thought 
it all seemed too happy, coming home like this, 
and you so glad to see me! Is there any thing 
wrong—with him ?” 

** Something very much wrong, Loo.” 

** Ts he ill?” 

No answer. But looks interchanged between 
Jarred and his mother. 

‘*Ts he—dead ?” 

Still no answer. Jarred looked away from 
the questioner, and spoke not a word. Loo 
flung up her arms with a cry of agony, and 
turned her face to the wall. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Tano.r-Brerours.—This is a Western recipe, and 
especially delights the young folks. Six eggs beaten 
light, one pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and as much flour as will make them thick 
enough to roll. Cut them in square blocks, slit, tan- 
gle, and drop them to fry in hot Jard until they are 
brown. Take them out, drain, and grate on them a 
little sugar. 

Sytiasus.—Syllabub gives a nice finish to many 
dessert dishes, and when called for in these recipes 
should be made thus: To half a pint of rich cream add 
half a gill of sweet wine and two table-spoonfuls of 
finely powdered white sugar; whip to a froth, lightly 
removing with a spoon the foam thus formed to the 
dish requiring to be ornamented. . 

Tririe.—In the bottom of a deep glass bow! place 
bits of sponge-cake, it matters not how stale, cut into 
squares or strips; a small piece of preserved citron, 
also cut into very thin slices, interspersed with the 
cake. Soak these in a gill of some sort of pleasant 
sweet wine. Then fill up the bow! to within half an 
inch of the top with boiled custard, rich and cold. 
Lastly, heap the bowl up high with whipped syllabub 
made as directed above. . 

CaraMeEL Canpy.—Three pounds of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, one pint of cream, one pound of Ba- 
ker’s chocolate grated. Boil the cream, sugar, and 
butter together, and stir in the chocolate last. To tell 
when it is done drop a little in cold water, and if it 
does not spread, but hardens quickly, take it off the 
fire. Persons of simple taste prefer less butter, say a 
quarter of a pound. Pour out thin over dishes greased 
with butter, the candy to be cut out in small squares 
before perfectly cold, or else mould in small tins, which 
should also be greased. 

To maker Extract or Vantita.—The extract of va- 
nilla we buy nowadays diminishing constantly in 
strength, many housekeepers think it more economical 
to prepare it at home. The extract thus obtained is 
certainly of finer flavor. Put a quarter of a pound of 
split vanilla beans, cut up, into a large, wide-mouthed 
bottle, and pour over them one pint of pure alcohol. 
Cork tightly. In a short while it will be ready for 
use. The great secret in using extracts is to be spar- 
ing. Too much spoils, rarely too little. 

Baxep Squasn.—Take six medium-sized squashes 
or cymlings, put them in boiling water, and let them 
boil until soft enough to mash with a spoon; take 
them out; drain all the water carefully from them; 





season with pepper, salt, and butter to taste. Beat 
two eggs till light; stir into them half a cupful of 
milk; mix all well together. Put into a dish, and 
bake quickly in a hot oven, say ten minutes. 

Dresstne ror Lerruce.—Boil two eggs hard. Mash 
the yolks with a very little cold water. Take one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one of mustard, not quite one of 
salt; mix them well with the yolks; add slowly three 
table-spoonfals of oil, stirring it until it is smooth ; 
add one table-spoonful of vinegar ; if too thick, add a 
table-spoonful of water. The American distaste to 
olive-oil is so great that it may be well to add that the 
above dressing is excellent if cream is used in place of 
sweet-oil. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


F one does not fancy a surf bath in propria 

persona, it is a curious pastime to watch the 
bathers from the hotel piazza, or—if you chance 
to be thus favored—from the sea-overlooking 
window of your own room. Before us lies the 
long, level, sandy beach. The tide is steadily 
rising, and soon the great billowy waves will 
dash over the pure white sand within a few feet 
of the hotel. The sunlight silvers the restless 
surf, and the ceaseless voice of the waters seems 
an invitation to approach. The bathers begin 
to appear, running down from the hotels and 
bath-houses in all sorts of nondescript garments, 
for this is a very democratic watering-place, and 
people give themselves the largest liberty in the 
matter of attire. Bathing suits are of every 
hue, from black to white—many being strangely 
striped and checked—and of every conceivable 
style, from the most tasteful to the most out- 
landish. How marked is the difference in feel- 
ing as the bathers touch the water! Some 
plunge in boldly, with evident jollity; some 
step in daintily, not exactly fearful, but quiver- 
ing a little with the prospect of the first splash 
of spray over the shoulders; some tremble on 
the brink, and need some coaxing friend, whose 
steady hand will guide them amidst the breakers. 
The little folks who have once been in the waves, 
and know how jolly it is to tumble about in the 
surf, rush in without a thought. The scene be- 
comes exhilarating when the slight shock of the 
first wetting is over. Shouts arise as the crest- 
ed billows roll over the bathers and they go out 
into deeper water. There is no danger on this 
safe level beach, yet there are strong and friend- 
ly hands ready to help the weaker ones. We 
notice one bather in particular who seems al- 
ways skillful and prompt to give guidance to 
any who feel more secure under some protec- 
tion. But there is no mistake about the enjoy- 
ment of the majority in the surf; it is a tonic 
that acts immediately. Ah! the bath is over 
for some, and one after another they step, drip- 
ping, on drier sand. Does any body look hand- 
some when rising from the sea in a dripping 
bathing suit? Perhaps; but the cases are too 
rare to mention. A quick run upon the pure 
white sand, and the wet figures disappear in the 
bathing-houses. Can they be recognized an 
hour later at dinner ? 


As we write this paragraph the mystery still 
lingers over the strange disappearance of little 
Charlie Ross. Several times there have been 
reports of some clew to the missing child, but, 
when followed up, nothing has been discovered 
which has led to any important result. Mean- 
while the interest in the case is not abated, and 
every effort is being made to restore the boy to 
his parents. 





One of the most appalling and mysterious 
calamities of the times is that by which a por- 
tion of Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, was sud- 
denly overwhelmed by a flood. This catastro- 
= happened on Sunday evening, the 26th ult. 

he details have gone throughout the land, 
with the sad result of perhaps one hundred 
and fifty lives lost. It seems almost impossible 
to conceive how such a disaster was possible; 
but one theory is that it was caused by some 
kind of a water-spout. The rain had been fall- 
ing during the day, but about eight in the even- 
ing a deluge came down. The water literally 
fell in sheets. Streets became rivers as in an in- 
stant; and into the roaring, rushing flood men, 
women, children, animals, and houses were dash- 
ed with fatal rapidity. 





Nebraska grasshoppers are flying by the mill- 
ion through the State, and look, in the distance, 
like clouds of dust. Potatoes and corn will be 
destroyed by them, but wheat and other grains 
have fortunately been harvested, and there was 
an abundant crop. 


at Long Branch is the 
“Morning German,”’ introduced at the West 
End Hotel. Dancing commences about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, and is a daylight nov- 
elty which proves quite attractive. 


The latest novelty 





Trinity Church organ has the reputation of 
being the largest American-built organ in the 
United States. It is now undergoing extens‘ve 
alterations, by which it will be further enlarzed. 
Two new stops—the ‘‘ trombone”’ and the “ vox 
humana,” will be added. 





The first successful colonization of Iceland 
was by Ingolf, who was driven into exile by the 
cruelty of the reigning Norwegian king. This 
occurred in 874, just a thousand years ago; and 
Ingolf established himself near Reikiavik, the 
capital of the island. Iceland came under the 
sway of Norway in the thirteenth century, and 
with Norway was united to Denmark in 1380. 
But it was not transferred to Sweden in 1814, 
when Norway was wrested from Denmark. 
Christian IX., by his personal presence at the 
Icelandic Millennium, will do much to cement 
the ties that bind Iceland to Denmark. A king 
will be a novelty on that barren island, for it is 
said that it has never before been visited by a 
crowned head. 





Twenty-two old Massachusetts rats were re- 
cently seen marching down the roof of a hotel 
to drink from the water in the eaves-trough. 
Among them was a mother who led five little 
rats by a straw which she and they held in their 
mouths. Reaching the edge of the trough, she 


placed them in a row; then the old one took 
the first one, winding her tail around it, letting 
it down to the water, and then placed it to the 
right in the row of small rats; then she took 
the one at the left, and, letting it down te drink, 
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placed it to the right again, and so on with the 
whole; after which they all took hold of the 
straw, and the mother, with the straw in her 
mouth, led them back to their hole. 





The excavations at Hell Gate, in the East Riv- 
er, are about to be recommenced, the operations 
having ceased last November. 





Exchanges are full of sea-shore suggestions. 
For example : 

“Tf a young lady’s hair is a fixture, it is a 
good thing to wear it down the back after 
bathing, especially if she has any rivals at the 
beach who wear ‘store hair.’”’ 

“Tf you go out sailing, so conduct yourself 
that, whatever craft you start in, you shall return 
in a jolly boat.” 

** Be careful in making a bargain with boatmen 
—they are accustomed to craft.” 

“ Never go sailing with children: there is sure 
to be a squall before you return.”’ 

“Tf you are at the sea-shore, keep up your 
spirits. It would be out of place to pine at the 
beach.” 





In Manchester, England, a man recently died 
mysteriously, and a post-mortem examination re- 
vealed the fact that he had swallowed a tea- 
spoon, which caused ulceration of the coats of 
the stomach. Strange to say, the man himself 
apparentiy had no knowledge of having swal- 
lowed any thing unusual. 





Why not have a boat from New York to Fire 
Island? Would not the trip be pleasanter? 
And a steamer bound to Coney Island, designed 
exclusively for those who do not drink liquors ; 
who do not eat lobsters without knife, fork, or 
plate, scattering the remains on deck; who do 
not smoke, chew, and spit regardless of every 
one else; and who do not publicly swear and 
fight—would be patronized. The sail to Coney 
Island is delightful in itself—if only there were 
clean and quiet steamers thither. 





Silver Lake is a beautiful sheet of water on the 
summit of Catskill, between the Mountain and 
Laurel houses: is so called, perhaps, from the 
silver-colored water. 


At the Free Training School for Women a 
class is to be organized for ladies who will be 
charged a nominal fee, and they will be instruct- 
ed in the art of judicious purchase of provisions 
and household goods. In the free cooking class, 
just inaugurated, girls will be taught scientific 
cooking, by a French cook and several other 
teachers. By-and-by it is the intention to open 
a restaurant in the building, by which the insti- 
tution may be made self-supporting. 





Vassar College is undergoing various improve- 
ments. The building formerly devoted to the 
purposes of a riding-school and gymnasium is to 
be gredtly changed. The riding-school will be 
abolished, and in its place will be a museum of 
natural, history, an art gallery, a lyceum for dra- 
matic performances, and thirty-five music rooms. 
The music hall will be sixty by eighty-seven 
feet, and will have a gallery, the whole to be 
connected with the art gallery by folding-doors. 
The lyceum hall will be thirty. by eighty feet, 
and will be devoted mainly to dramatic repre- 
sentations. The improvements will cost about 
$26,000, and will be completed in time for the 
opening of the college in September. 





Garden City is situated along the line of the 
Flushing and North Side Railroad, extending 
some fourteen miles. It is beautifully laid out, 
and during the past year many thousands of trees 
and shrubs have been planted. Even in the 
warmest weather it is delightfully cool, receiv- 
ing the breezes from the ocean on one side and 
from Long Island Sound on the other. Recent- 
ly a magnificent hotel has been opened there, 
with all conveniences and luxuries that the most 
fastidious could desire. Garden City, as is well 
known, was laid out under the general super- 
vision of Mr. A. T. Stewart, and the new hotel 
is only a part of the excellent arrangements 
which will make the place a popular summer 
resort. 





Queen Isabella of Spain has taken up her resi- 
dence at Vichy. Her Majesty has hired the 
chalet of Napoleon III. 





Last year Minneapolis, Minnesota, manufac- 
tured three and a quarter million barrels of flour, 
nearly two hundred million feet of lumber, one 
hundred and fifteen million feet of shingles, 
and thirty-three million laths, besides carrying 
on many other branches of manufacture. Twen- 
ty years ago there was but one house in Minne- 
apolis. 





At Eureka, Nevada, a water-spout recently 
burst in the mountains, and overwhelmed the 
town. This occurred about noon, after it had 
been raining violently during the forenoon. In 
ten minutes from the bursting of the cloud the 
town was flooded, houses were torn from their 
foundation, and twenty-five or thirty persons 
killed. 





In California all educational offices are open 
to women. At the recent election for school 
trustees there were two female candidates. One 
was chosen without opposition. 





Persons who are not in robust health need to 
use care in regard to surf bathing. It is seldom 
wise for one who is delicate to go into the wa- 
ter until the tonic effect of the sea air alone has 
been experienced for two or three days. Those 
who have some organic disease should take surf 
bathing only by the advice of a physician. Five 
minutes is as long as it is safe for some to re- 
main in the water, while others can be benefited 
by a much longer bath. But no one should be- 
come fatigued, much less exhausted. A short 
time ago a gentleman of Dover, New Hampshire, 
died very suddenly at Old Orchard just after 
coming out of a.bath in the surf. He was seized 
with congestion of the brain in the bath-house, 
and fell unconscious to the floor. He remained 
unconscious till his death the next morning. It 
appears that he was exhausted from continued 
attention to business, reached Old Orchard at 
noon, ate a hearty dinner, and went into the 
surf in the afternoon. His system could nof 
meet such demands upon it, 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.—[From a Sxeton sy Percivay De Luce. } 








Avevusr 29, 187 4.) gabe 
ADAM WARNER AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

HOSE who are familiar with Bulwer’s ad- 
mirable novel, The Last of the Barons, 


will recollect the old inventor, Adam Warner, 
and his lovely daughter, Sybill, whose fortunes 


darling invention, the Eureka, a huge engine in 
which he has forestalled the modern discovery 
of the power of steam. ‘I'o procure money to 
carry on his experiments, he consents to convey 
papers to Henry VI., who is a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, and to whom he is given ac- 
cess, with his engine, under the pretense of 





— 











play so prominent a part in the tale. 
scene of the story is laid in the reign of Edward 
IV., and comprises the close of the York and 
Lancastrian struggle, and the fall of England’s 
greatest baron, Warwick the King-maker, who is 
the true hero of the book. Adam Warner is an 
enthusiast, who has sacrificed his fortune to his 


The | 


sledge-hammer, which, however, buries the pre- 
cious papers in the receptacle where they had 
been concealed, instead of discovering them as 
had been hoped. At the instigation of the Lan- 
castrian emissaries Sybill had procured a pass 
for her father to visit the ‘Tower from the pow- 
erful nobleman Lord Hastings, whom she after- 


It is this part of the story which the artist has 
chosen for illustration in the accompanying ef- 
fective picture, which graphically depicts the 
crushed and broken old man, plunged in a gloom 
which his loving daughter seeks to dispel by fond 
words and caresses. The story is a tragic one 
from beginning to end; nor could it, indeed, be 
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ADAM WARNER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


amusing the captive king therewith. 
is suspected by the wily Duke of Gloucester ; 
he is seized, thrown into prison, and threatened 
with torture, and when he refuses to betray the 
secrets intrusted to him, is heart-broken by see- 
ing his invention, the work of twenty-seven 
years, battered to a shapeless mass by a heavy 


| 


The plot | ward learned to love, but who deserted her on 


the eve of their marriage for the sister of the 


Earl of Warwick, to whom he formerly had been 
betrothed, and who was set free by her husband’s | 
On learning of the destruction of her | 


death. 
father’s cherished hopes, Sybill hastened to the 
prison, and flung herself into her father’s arms, 


otherwise, endihg as it does with the death and 
ruin of all who claim an interest in the story, as 
is absolutely necessary for the sake of historic 
truth; but we know of no novel that more faith- 
fully portrays the manners and customs, together 
with the leading events, of one of the most inter- 
esting epochs of English history, 
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HOW THE BABY CAME. 
Tue Lady Moon came down last night— 
She did, you needn’t doubt it— 
A lovely lady dressed in white : 
T'li tell you all about it. 
They hurried Len and me to bed, 
And aunty said, *‘ Now maybe 
That pretty moon up overhead 
Will bring us down a baby. 


“You lie as quiet as can be; 
Perhaps you'll catch her peeping 

Between the window bars, to see 
If all the folks are sleeping ; 

And then, if both of you keep still, 
And all the room is shady, 

She'll float across the window-sill, 
A bonnie white-moon lady. 


** Across the sill, along the floor, 
You'll see her shining brightly, 

Until she comes to mother’s door, 
And then she'll vanish lightly ; 

But in the morning you may find, 
If nothing happens, maybe, 

She’s left us something nice behind— 
A beautiful star baby.” 


We didn’t just believe her then, 
For aunty’s always chaffing : 
The tales she tells to me and Len 
Would make you die a-laughing. 
And when she went out pretty soon, 
Len said, ‘*That’s aunty’s humming ; 
There ain’t a bit of Lady Moon, 
Or any baby coming.” 


I thought myself it was a fib, 
And yet I wasn’t certain ; 
So I kept quiet in the crib, 
And peeped behind the curtain. 
I didn’t mean to sleep a wink, 
But, all without a warning, 
I dropped right off—and, don’t you think! 
I never waked till morning. 


Then there was aunty by my bed, 
And when I climbed and kissed her, 

She laughed and said, ‘* You sleepy-head, 
You've got a little sister! 

What made you shut your eyes so soon? 
I've half a mind to scold you; 

For down she came, that Lady Moon, 
Exactly as I told you.” 


And truly it was not a joke, 
In spite of Len’s denying ; 
For just the very time she spoke 
We heard the baby crying. 
The way we jumped and made a rush 
For mother's room that minute! 
But aunty stopped us, crying ‘‘ Hush! 
Or else you sha’n’t go in it.” 

And so we had to tiptoe in, 
And keep as awful quiet 

As if it were a mighty sin 
To make a bit of riot. 

But there was baby, anyhow, 
The funniest little midget ! 

I just wish you could peep in now, 
And see her squirm and fidget. 

Len says he don’t believe it’s true 
(He isn’t such a gaby) 

The moon had any thing to do 
With bringing us that baby. 

But seems to me it’s very clear, 
As clear as running water, 

Last night there was no baby here, 
So something must have brought her. 





THE NEW CARPET. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


T does very well indeed. I’m glad you think 
so. And really the effect corresponds with 
the dark blue plush of the furniture as much as it 
is worth while to have it. How much did it 
cost? Well, really—oh, of course not! Not 
the least offense! I had just as lief you knew— 
only—well, I shouldn’t like to have the Mayhews 
know—and—there! I'll tell you all about it! 
But you're a Mason, you understand ! 

The fact was we never knew any thing ailed 
the carpet till Uncle John made us a present of 
this set of dark blue plush ; and then, you know 
—a purple carpet and dark blue furniture! 
Well, the room looked as if it were fitted up for 
a funeral, and a funeral in shocking taste too— 
for of all things, dark purple and dark blue! 
We used to wonder what made us so dismal ev- 
ery time we went into the parlor in the morning, 
and why in the world it was impossible to light 
it in the evening; and one day it came over us 
that it was the pall of that carpet in particular, 
and the hearse-like trappings in general, and 
Maria sat down then, and drummed her heels on 
the floor so in her vexation that I thought she’d 
have a hole through the carpet, and didn’t care 
if she did. 

Of course, at that, we wanted ma to have the 
old furniture back again, and to keep the dark 
blue, which really was beautiful, by itself in the 
attic till the carpet was worn out. But ma is a 
or f ana soul, and, bless you! the old furniture 

been carted out of the house to the auction- 
rooms the day that the new furniture had been 
carted in. e groaned in spirit, for there wasn't 
any of the carpet’s wearing out—it was a 
three-ply, as good as new on the other side still, 
and we should have to turn it and wear out that 
other side when this side was gone. And it 
wouldn't do, either, for us to think of its wear- 





ing out, any way; for we had a fixed income, 
you know—none too large—and we couldn’t af- 
ford a new carpet for ages. 

“I wish Uncle John had kept his furniture to 
himself!” said Maria, 

‘**T’m ashamed of you, Maria,” said ma. 

** Well, I hate this way folks have of giving 
you things without consulting you. Now you 
see it for yourself, ma, We're obliged to have 
the reputation of such terrible taste for years— 
not Uncle John, but we! And as it was Uncle 
John who gave us the carpet in the beginning— 
the hideous thing!—I don’t see why he couldn't 
have matched it. I’m sure the old hair-cloth, 
bad as it was, was a thousand times better—” 

‘The old hair-cloth provided both of you with 
your winter suits and furs, and got Laura Red- 
fern her season ticket to town besides.” 

“*What a prestidigitatress you are, ma, to 
turn old hair-cloth upholstery into camel’s-hair 
redingotes and railroad passes!” said I. 

** Well, then, it becomes you to speak kindly 
of the hair-cloth,” said ma. 

** Kindly? Isn’t that what I'm doing when I 
say it’s a thousand times better than this stuff, 
which would do to furnish the inside of Cecilia 
Metella’s tomb—” 

‘**Oh, there, theve, Maria, that will do!” said 
ma. ‘I'm ashamed of you!” 

‘* And I’m ashamed of the carpet! So there! 
And as for Laura Redfern’s season ticket, two 
more such season tickets would get us a new car- 

et—” 

‘Oh, certainly, Maria,” said ma, beginning to 
gather up her work in agitation to get away, 
** this is too much!” 

But the real fact of the case was, you know, 
that Maria was in love, and was engaged, and 
her lover was—well, a great swell! a dear good 
fellow, that is, you know, but coming from peo- 
ple ever so much better off than we; and though 
Maria had visited his family, he had never seen 
her home, and she wanted it to look its very best 
when he came. He was in Germany for a while, 
and she had been taking the greatest care of the 
ivies and geraniums, and had set her heart on 
some warm carnation-colored lounges and divans 
and chairs, that would look so bright in the even- 
ing ray of the cannel-coal fire, and now—well, it 
would take a whole coal mine on fire to light up 
this gloomy-looking stuff, and it was no matter 
how much we pulled up the curtains, and threw 
open the blinds, and let the sun in; it might 
fade things in stacks, but it didn’t make an 
atom’s difference in the gloom of the Star-Cham- 
ber, as we had come to call it. And we just 
went out and sat in the dining-room, and left 
off coming into the parlor at all except to dust 
it or to receive a call. 

“*Tt's a place to receive mourners in,” said 
Maria. ‘‘ And that would be a-good idea, if 
one could afford it—a room to receive calls of 
condolence, another for calls of congratulation ; 
a room that shouldn’t grate on the feelings of 
poor people, a room in which nothing that they 
were accustomed to should be missed by rich 
people ; a room for learned people, with bones and 
books and fossils; a room for musi€al people ; and 
another room for fools. As for this room, it’s 
turning the whole family to mourners!” 

“* How would you furnish your room for fools ?” 
I asked. 

“*Oh, moquette, white velvet, and flowers on 
the ‘floor, you know; and gilt and ebony and 
satin, fantastic as you please; and looking-glasg- 
es and Dresden china and water-colors—a room 
just as gay and happy as birds and such things 
are, a room for folks without a care or thought 
but pleasure, as I should like to be for—” 

“Say, twenty minutes. And then, if you 
hadn’t any care of your own, you'd be attending 
to old Miss Morris’s or young Miss Flirt’s.” 

**Not till I had a new carpet, you may de- 
pend,” said Maria. ‘‘ Oh, it’s too bad, it’s crowd- 
ing the mourners, and that’s the truth!” 

** Maria, if Mr. Severance heard you talking 
that way, I think he’d like it less than the car- 
pet,” said ma, severely. 

**Which way?” said Maria. ‘The slang or 
the furnishing? He couldn’t say much as to 
my idea about the different rooms, for they have 
a room at the Severances’ that’s only fit to lay 
out.the dead in. It is indeed—you needn’t look 
so. It’s a parlor, the very best of all. There’s 
such a wonderful white carpet on the floor that 
a white canvas is stretched entirely over it; 
there are such wonderful curtains at the windows 
that white coverings are basted all over them; 
the walls and ceilings are exquisite workman- 
ship, all just off the white; the chandeliers are 
draped in white; the pictures are veiled with 
shrouds of white netting; the sofas and chairs 
are wrapped in white linen; white linen sheets 
hang in folds over the tables and étagéres; two 
great statues in front of the sheeted mirrors are 
sheeted too; and, to complete the whole, there 
are some pears lying ripening on one of’ the 
sofas that send a faint smell of half-dead fruit 
through this wholly dead room! There are a 
good many Severances, first and last, you know, 
and so there’s somebody always dying. Nelly 
Severance has been in black, except one sea- 
ons, for ten years, with it. And I suppose it’s 
handy to have such a room in the house!” 

“*If I were you,” said ma, ‘‘I wouldn’t marry 
among people of whom I could talk in this way.” 

**Oh yes, you would, little ma! And then, 
you know, I’m not going to marry them, but 
their brother; and I love him just as well as if 
they didn’t have so many rooms!” 

One day—it was Maria’s dusting day—she 
came out of the parlor and mysteriously called 
me in. ‘‘ Look here, Belle!” said she. ‘‘ My 
precious Belle, look here! I never was more 


glad of any thing in all my life!” And she led 
me before the glass and made me stoop, and 
showed me a spot where the threads of the car- 
pet had begun to wear away, and there were 
two or three really broken and gone. 


*Tsn’t it 








good?” said she. ‘‘That’s because you're vain 
—vain and pretty. How nice it is sometimes 
to have a vain and pretty sister who wears out 
the carpet prinking before the glass!” said the 
good-for-nothing. And she gavea fresh and de- 
fiant knot to the bandana she always tied round 
her head when she was at work, and placed her 
hands on her sides and began to dance a droll 
shuffle on the spot—actually our Maria! ‘*When 
I’m married, I'll never dust another dust!” cried 
Maria, ‘‘ And I never shall be married, I know, 
if we don’t get this horrid carpet out of the 
house! For what man, coming into such a place 
and seeing it, wouldn’t think twice about marry- 
ing a girl that couldn’t make a more cheerful- 
looking home than that? ‘No, Sir,’ he’d say; 
‘she’s all very well to meet in the mountains 
and take walks with; but though I have to bury 
my friends, I don’t know why I should marry 
the mutes !’”’ 

*¢ How silly you are, Maria!” said I. ‘‘If 
this home isn’t as good as Mr. Severance’s, he 
can make a better as soon as he pleases.” 

‘“*T’m sure I hope we'll have better carpets in 
it.” 

‘* And as for mutes, you don’t look much like 
one.” : 

‘*Don’t I? That’s because I've had a letter 
from Grosvenor to-day, and he’s coming home 
in the early spring, and I don’t feel like a mute!” 
cried the consistent damsel. ‘* But you needn’t 
be putting on airs, Miss Belle. If I am silly, I 
have some ideas, and one is that I’m going to 
have the sewing-circle meet here, and then the 
Hemans Society, and then the Dramatic Club, 
with tableaux and charades and practicing; and 
I'm going to give a féte to all the dear little cop- 
per-toed Sunday-school children—I hope they'll 
wear their copper-toes, and stub them, too—and 
I'm going to wear out this carpet so fast that 
ma'll have to stop some of her ridiculous chari- 
ties and attend to affairs in the house. And, for 
my part, I’ve always heard that charity begins 
at home, and I don’t know any greater charity 
there could be than to give us a new carpet. 
Now, I suppose,” said Maria, ‘‘ I’ve got to darn 
this hole!” And after her tirade down went the 
absurd girl and darned it. And while she was 
darning that her eyes happened on another by 
the door, and another by the téte-a-téte. ‘I 
declare,” she cried, ‘‘ I sha’n’t have to have those 
horrid little Sunday-school children here, after 
all. I do believe the carpet has understood us 
all along, and is shuffling off its mortal coil as 
fast as it can. ‘That’s a dear old carpet! it 
won't try to pull the wool over our eyes, but is 
going just as soon as it finds a real hole to creep 
out of. We shall have to have a new carpet now, 
Belle,” continued Maria, still industriously darn- 
ing the old one. ‘* How should you like one of 
those lovely drab felts with a blue velvet border ?” 

It did really seem as if the carpet was not 
going to stand upon the order of its going, but 
go at once, after that. For not many weeks later 
there was a sad runaway accident, and a great 
crowd of racing and shouting people, and a couple 
of men were thrown out of a wagon just by our 
gate, and picked up and brought in and stretched 
out in our parlor, with ma as busy as she liked 
to be with camphor bottles and bandages. And 
of course every man of that concourse followed 
the victims in; and after a while the wounded 
men were carried home on mattresses, and then 
another crowd came to visit the scene apparent- 
ly, filing in and out with solemnity—a sort of 
preparatory inquest, though I suppose it was 
only part of the same crowd making the most of 
its sensation, and as it proved eventually that 
the men were nothing worse than badly bruised, 
I may be excused for saying that every man in 
that throng appeared to have ground his heels 
into our carpet with a desire to avenge Maria’s 
wrongs ; and even after it was swept next day it 
was a sight to see. 

**'There’s no mistake about it now,” said Ma- 
ria. ‘An ill wind, ma, that blows nobody 
good. It has blown you the delight of two new 
creatures to make jellies for, and blown me the 
delight of a new carpet.” 

** Well,” said ma, with her thimble making a 
dimple in her dear old cheek, “‘I am really afraid 
it is so. We must, I suppose, put this on one of 
the other rooms, and get a very simple one here.” 

** As simple as a simpleton, provided it’s not 
purple,” said Maria. 

**T shall have to see what we can afford : not 
more than a hundred and fifty dollars, I am 
sure.” 

‘* A hundred and fifty dollars will get a very 
pretty Brussels. Oh, what a good time we will 
have in choosing it, and how lovely it will look 
when it’s down!” 

**T think the only thing you have a positive 
genius for is house-furnishing, Maria,” said I. 

** Maybe so. I know, if I am ever rich, I'll 
have a house with a gloomy-day room in it, and 
that room shall have yellow satin damask cur- 
tains; and then, no matter if it rains rivers, it 
will always look as if the sun were shining—a 
beautiful October sun—in that room.” 

We had gone up stairs, and were sitting in 
Maria’s room, ma and I, while Maria was comb- 
ing out her long black hair before the glass— 
beautiful black hair it was, as handsome as a 
Carthaginian woman’s; and she has great dark 
blue eyes too, and a bloom on her cheek like a 
tea-rose. Oh, our Maria is as near a beauty as 
—as ever any of the Severances were, at any 
rate. And it was while we were sitting there 
that Laura Redfern’s voice was heard, asking if 
she might come up, instantly followed by herself. 

“Oh, your lovely hair, Maria!” she cried. 
“Tt always does put me so in mind of the lady 
in the legend who hung down her hair for her 
lover to climb to her bower window by it.” 

**T should think it would have hurt some,” 
said Maria, dragging the comb viciously through 
a snarl, for she wanted to talk about the carpet, 
and she had an intuition of what Laura Redfern’s 


visit boded. Poor little Laura! always so ready 
to praise, and never seeming to envy, though 
there wasn’t any thing that she mightn’t have 
been excused for envying; for she was plain 
where other girls were pretty ; she hadn't enough 
to wear where other girls had enough for ten ; 
she had a hateful home where other girls had 
cheerful ones; and where other girls had too 
much money to spend on trifles she hadn't enough 
to educate herself so that she could teach and 
help support her family. ‘The only thing she 
had in the world was a little talent for music, 
and that was only an aggravation, because she 
hadn’t the means of cultivating it, and her con- 
science kept saying she ought to go into a store 
instead of wasting time so in studying all by her- 
self. We had taught her all we knew, which 
was precious little, and ma had twice gone with- 
out a new dress and bought her a season ticket 
to go up to town by rail and take lessons, for 
she had the promise of the church organ, with a 
small salary, as soon as she could play it satis- 
factorily, and she knew of several scholars that 
she could have then, and so she was plodding 
along, poor thing. 

**] should think it would have hurt some,” 
said Maria, emphasizing with her comb. 

**Oh, well, every thing hurts,” said Laura. 
‘*She had a lover and a bower window and long 
hair—a great many haven’t either one of the 
three—she couldn’t complain because it pained 
her a little to get the first into the second by 
means of the third.” 

** Dear me, how like a riddle, and what a 
sphinx you are!” 

**Tt seems to me you are growing philosoph- 
ical, Laura,” said ma, smoothing back Laura’s 
own clay-colored hair, for she had sat down on 
the hassock at ma’s feet. 

‘*T’ve had to be philosophical,” said Laura. 
**Oh, I shouldn’t say that, either. There’s no 
philosophy about it—there’s nothing else of course 
to do, and I’m only too glad I could, and I 
wouldn’t have mother know it was any—any— 
sacrifice. Only—I can’t, of course, you know, 
help being disappointed for myself.” 

“More of a sphinx than ever!” muttered Ma- 
ria, ‘* What in the world are you talking about, 
Laura ?” she cried, facing round. 

And then Laura’s lip began to tremble, and 
her hands were trembling too, as she fumbled at 
the button of her hat, and down fell one great 
tear—but not another—and out came the whole 
story in a breath, and this was it. The doctor 
said if Mrs. Redfern couldn’t go away and have 
a total change of scene she would certainly lose 
her mind, her nerves were in such a state; and 
it would take all the money that Laura had been 
saving up, pinching and half starving, from her 
night-and-day sewing, to meet the expense of 
such an undertaking. And so, of course, she had 
to abandon the idea of any thing further in mu- 
sic; and of course she couldn't let her mother 
know that, and while she had been getting this 
money together she fortunately hadn’t told her 
mother what she intended to do with it exactly. 

** Fortunately !” said Maria, with a great into- 
nation. 

“Oh yes, indeed!” said Laura, ‘‘ for I shouldn't 
be able to persuade mother to go a step if she 
had an idea that it was going to hinder my learn- 
ing enough to get the organ and the scholars. 
And if I am disappointed, it is only because if 
I could go on I could have made mother so much 
more comfortable, after a couple of years, than [ 
ever shall be able to with the salary of a clerk in 
a store: no, not quite that, for certainly the play- 
ing and teaching would have been pleasanter 
work; and then, too—then, do you know—oh, I 
am so sure I could have written some lovely songs 
as soon as I knew more about harmony and 
things! I suppose, though,” said Laura, biting 
her lips, ‘* this serves me right for loving music 
with half my soul, and hoping to turn it to ac- 
count! But isn’t it lucky,” she added, “ that I'd 
been able to get the money at all? It wasn’t a 
great deal for five months’ hard work—I made 
every stitch of Miss De Vigogne’s trousseau, and 
did yards on yards of hemming on my machine, 
and such acres of field daisies as I have embroid- 
ered for Madame Paul.” 

** How much is it, Laura?” said ma. 

‘* Only a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

‘* A hundred and fifty dollars,” repeated ma. 
*¢ And it will take it all?” 

**Oh yes, just about. I should want her to 
be quite comfortable, you know.” 

‘** Certainly, certainly. And what should you 
have done with it if the doctor hadn’t advised 
this change?” 

**Me? Oh, I should have taken a year’s les- 
sons of Signor Benetoni—he had agreed to take 
me at half price—and I think then I should have 
been able to give satisfaction in the church by 
practicing a great deal all the time, you know. 
And the present organist, who gave six months’ 
warning, had agreed to hold over for six months 
more; but she can’t wait another six months for 
me. So I shall have to give the whole thing up, 
and go into the store—that place is open yet, 
thank goodness !” 

**It is too bad!” said ma. 
help you.” 

**Oh, I’m sure you’ve helped me enough !” 
cried Laura, with flushing cheeks. ‘‘ All of you! 
You help me, too, by only listening to me”—tak- 
ing ma’s hand and smoothing it and kissing it. 

‘*T don’t come to have you help me in any other 
way; only I can’t be wicked and complain at 
home, and I should die if I didn’t have somebody 
to come and pour out my sorrows to, and you 
are allso good! Well, I must go; I didn’t mean 
to say a word about this till after mother was 
gone. I have the most beautiful jacket to em- 
broider in. colors, white asters and grass and for- 
get-me-nots, for Miss Vigogne’s sister—won't it 
be beautiful? And I came to borrow your for- 
get-me-not pattern. I'll get it. Thank you.” 





**T wish I could 





The front-door had hardly closed when Maria 
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flung down her comb, and broke it in two. “I 
do hate people that have seen better days!” said 
she. 

** We've seen better days ourselves, Maria,” 
said ma, sadly. 

*¢ And we're going to see better yet, I hope,” 
said Maria. ‘‘ At any rate, they ought to be 
better for me—every body thinks her own mar- 
riage is the best and luckiest in the world—and 
I shall be able to make it better for you; and I’m 
sure they'll be better for you and Belle, any way, 
when I’m gone, and you have so much more to 
yourselves. I’m such a costly creature!” 

**T don’t know about that, my dear. We shall 
be dreadfully dull without you.” 

** Why, you'll come and visit me! And then 
I guess you'll think it’s better days. And I shall 
come and board with you in the summers. But 
as for these Redferns, if they’d never seen bet- 
ter days Laura would have been in a store or in 
a mill long ago, and we shouldn’t be having our 
feelings harrowed with her trials, and our con- 
sciences pricking us like needles every other day. 
Nerves, indeed! I shouldn’t think any body else 
had any at all! I fancy Mrs. Redfern could con- 
trol her nerves if she wanted to! It’s a nice 
thing to have a luxurious change of scene, and 
leave poor Laura delving away at home! I de- 
clare it’s asham2!” And suddenly Maria flung 
herself on the hassock in a shower of tears. 

‘* Why, Maria!” ma began to flutter. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear! Why, I didn’t know you cared so 
much for Laura.” 

**T don’t,” cried Maria between her sobs. ‘‘I 
don’t care a cent for her. I'm not crying about 
Laura! It’s—it’s the carpet!” she exclaimed 
in a fresh gust. 

‘* The carpet !” 

** Yes, the carpet. Do you suppose I don’t 
know? Ofcourse Ido! I felt it creeping over 
me like a cold chill the minute she came in. 
And when she said the words ‘a hundred and 
fifty dollars,’ my heart went down like a plum- 
met, and I knew we shouldn’t have a new car- 
pet, and Laura would have our hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

** Well, of all things—” 

“* Now you'd better begin, Belle—” 

‘* Why, really, Maria, it’s perfect nonsense. 
There's reason in all things, and there’s no char- 
ity at all without discretion. We need that 
money as much as she does, and we can’t do 
without the carpet now.” 

**Oh, you know better. You're only talking 
for my sake—just because you think I'm as self- 
ish as a hard-shelled crab. Of course our need 
of a carpet is nothing at all beside all Laura 
Redfield’s chances in life. And—and—lI've 
looked at the other side,” continued Maria, 
chokingly and incoherently, ‘‘ and it’s blue and 
crimson all mixed in, and that makes the pur- 
plish effect on the right side, you see,” said she, 
wiping her eyes. 

**Oh! are you talking about the old carpet ?” 

“* Why, what else can I be talking about? It 
will look like the Turkish rugs, you understand. 
And if it isn’t just what we want, it’s better than 
what we have, and will be stylish at any rate, 
and do away with our faneral—” 

“*T wonder we didn’t think of that before,” 

id 


**Oh, I did,” said Maria, ‘‘ and I thought if 
this was so hideous, what would that be! ‘Till 
I looked, you know; and then I saw it would 
do; but I didn’t want it to do, and so I didn't 
say a word about it; and this is the way I’m be- 
ing served for it!” 

**T don't believe,” said ma, ‘‘ but that was 
what your uncle John meant should be the right 
side when he sent it to us. He always had good 
taste when he was young, and I don’t know why 
it should have changed so suddenly as the choice 
of that purple carpet would indicate. I always 
did despise it, but [ didn’t want to make you any 
more uncomfortable about it than need be.” 

**Goodness knows we made ourselves enough 
so!” said Maria. 

‘* Well, dears, we have been very stupid—” 

** And so you think it will do? ‘Then I'll take 
the hundred and fifty dollars right over to Lau- 
ra,” said Maria. 

And at that ma hugged her, and said if Mr. 
Severance didn’t think our house was furnished 
in good taste, she should tell him the whole sto- 
ry, and she was sure he would think he was tak- 
ing the best thing out of it! 

And the new carpet? How on earth, you 
dear stupid, could we get a new carpet when we 
gave the money to Laura? You can’t make 
bricks without straw in this country. Oh, bless 
you, no. We turned the old one! 





IDIOMATIC ITERATIONS. 


T has been observed that, if we listen often 
to a particular speaker, we rarely fail to no- 
tice that he has not only his pet words, but a set 
of expletives, stereotyped phrases, and favorite 
maxims, which he mechanically throws in, in 
the same way, and much for the same purpose, 
as the popular bards hummed, at the end of 
every stanza, a burden, while summoning their 
memory or their invention to help them out with 
the next verse. The frequent use of interjections, 
expletives, and vague or unmeaning phrases of 
all kinds is held to be inadmissible in a really 
elegant and graceful conversational style, it be- 
ing ignorant and illogical persons, according to 
Professor Marsh, who are ‘‘ naturally very prone 
to interlard their discourse with these fragment- 
ary expressions.” 

A trick of speech or a familiar phrase will 
sometimes sink into a man’s very nature: and, 
once firmly adopted, is found to be all but in- 
eradicable. Wilkie is reported to havé@ had a 
trick of speech of this sort. ‘‘Do you know,” 
said Calcott to him, ‘‘ that every one complains 
of your continued rea-al-ly?” Wilkie mused a 





moment, looked at Calcott, and drawled out, 
“Do they rea-al-ly ?” ‘* You must leave it off.” 
“*T will rea-al-ly.” ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
go on repeating it,” said Calcott, ‘*‘ for it annoys 
me.” Wilkie looked, smiled, and, in the most 
unconscious manner, said, ‘‘ Rea-al-ly !” 

In Wilkie’s case, it has been observed, this 
peculiarity, as showing a simple nature, was not 
unpleasant; but people who are not geniuses some- 
times become intolerable to susceptible nerves 
from some unmeaning expletive having grown 
to their tongue’s end, as it were. 

John Locke remarks incidentally in his chap- 
ter on Perception, that men who by custom have 
got the use of a by-word “‘do almost in every 
sentence pronounce sounds which, though taken 
notice of by others, they themselves neither hear 
nor observe.” Addison tells a story of an hon- 
est gentleman of his acquaintance who invited to 
dinner one day half a dozen of his friends, each 
of them famous for inserting several redundant 
phrases in their discourse, as—‘‘d’ye hear me,” 
**d’ye see,” ‘ that is,” “‘ and so, Sir.” Each of 
the guests, making frequent use of his particular 
elegance, appeared so ridiculous to his neighbor 
that he could not but reflect upon himself as ap- 
pearing equally ridiculous to the rest of the com- 
pany: by which means, we are told, before they 
had sat long together, every one talking with the 
greatest circumspection, and carefully avoiding 
his favorite expletive, the conversation was clear- 
ed of its redundancies, and had a greater quan- 
tity of sense, though less of sound in it. 





PATHOLOGY OF MUMPS. 
CCORDING to Bouchut, mumps, which 
have been considered as an inflammation 
of the parotid gland in adults, or a somewhat 
similar affection in children, really arise from a 
retention of saliva, caused by a catarrhal inflam- 
mution of the parotid duct. Under the influence 
of this catarrh of the excretory canal a tempora- 
ry obstruction is caused, which retains the saliva. 
In healthy children this disease is not a serious 
one, as suppuration does not take place. On the 
other hand, however, where suppuration does 
occur, death often results. The only way of 
averting this, according to the author, consists 
in making numerous small incisions in the sub- 
stance of the parotid, before the pus, which is 
infiltrated into its substance, has time to collect 
together. 





A WORD TO PERSONS GOING 
TO GERMANY. 


‘\ ITHIN the last ten years the German has 


gained much in popularity in America, 
and there is doubtless many an admirer of this 
language who would be glad to study it in its 
native land could the way be made plain to do 
so. To such, and to those who are already 
making plans of this nature, we can perhaps 
give a few words of useful advice, founded on 
more than two years of experience. It is the 
experience of a lady, but gentlemen can make 
use of it with very slight shades of alteration. 
What we have to say with regard to expenses is 
not for the rich—they have the golden key to all 
pleasures and all treasures. We wish to speak to 
those who have that very uncomfortable com- 
bination, large aspirations and small means. 

If conversation is at all your object, you will 
of course come to Northern Germany, as good 
High German is spoken only there. ‘There are 
in the German language thirty-seven different 
dialects. When Luther translated the Bible he 
hesitated a long time which of these to use. He 
at last decided to take the dialect which was 
spoken by the people living in the Highlands of 
South Germany. He made many changes in it 
at that time, and since then it has been con- 
stantly undergoing alterations, so that it now 
bears but little relation to the language of the 
Highlands, its original home; and Luther's old 
Bible, as seen in the library at Wolfenbiittel, 
would hardly be intelligible to a German child 
of the present day. The Platt Deutsch, or 
‘* Low German,” is spoken by the uneducated 
people of North Germany, who live on the platt, 
or low flat lands. It is very generally acknowl- 
edged that the purest High German is spoken in 
the cities of Hanover, Braunschweig, and Zelle, 
or Celle, as it is oftener spelled. You would go 
to Paris for pure French, but you would never 
go to Berlin for good German, unless you could 
place yourself in some family not native to the 
city. The pronunciation of a real Berliner is 
very bad, judged by the standard of pure High 
German. A glance at the map will show that 
the three places spoken of above are but a few 
hours’ ride from Hamburg or Bremen, the ports 
where Americans coming to Germany usually 
land. Celle is the smallest of the three, and the 
living there a little the cheapest, but it offers 
fewer advantages in the way of lectures, public 
amusements, and entertainments. Hanover is 
the largest, newest, and pleasantest of the three 
cities, and is a little more expensive than Braun- 
schweig, or Brunswick, as it is called in Ameri- 
ca. In this latter place we have spent the most 
of the time of our exile, and are therefore better 
prepared to speak definitely of things there than 
in the other two places. 

There are several different ways in which stu- 
dents can live cheaply. The cheapest of all is to 
hire a furnished room or rooms, and have your 
dinner sent in from a hotel. Many Germans 
live in this way because they find it less expen- 
sive than to cook for themselves. There are ho- 
tels and eating-houses which furnish dinners to 
hundreds of families daily. These dinners are 
sent out in what are called ‘‘ portions.” A por- 
tion is enough for two people, at least for two la- 
dies, and costs from twenty to twenty-five cents. 
It consists of soup, two kinds of meat, two kinds 
of vegetables, and usually a little preserve or ap- 





ple sauce. You buy a tall sort of basket, or 
wicker case, to which little round dishes are fit- 
ted, which set so tightly into each other that the 
food may be carried a long way without getting 
cold. The breakfast and supper can be prepared 
over a spirit-lamp, or over a little ‘‘ kerosene 
cooker,” which is in common use here. We have 
made many a “dainty dish,” fit ‘‘to set before 
the king,” in this way; and spiced with the wit 
of a merry companion, or shared with a pleasant 
German friend who has come in to chat and 
**have a finger in the pie,” how good it tastes! 
Cold boiled ham and tongue, as well as smoked 
beef, can be bought by the slice all ready for 
your table, and the variety of changes which the 
Germans can ring on sausage is fabulous. They 
are of every imaginable size, shape, and color; 
and it seems as if every other shop window was 
festooned with them. In passing down one of 
these narrow streets one is reminded of the 
words of the poet, ‘‘ Sausage to right of them, 
sausage to left of them, sausage in front of them.” 
Some kinds of this wsthetic food make a very 
nice relish for bread-and-butter. 

We may perhaps be excused for transferring 
to these columns a few items from our account- 
book of last year. The expenses are for two 
persons, dnd here +2 w~'d say that two people 
can live much chea; way than one per- 
son alone can. We seiuvm spent over twenty- 
eight thalers a month. A thaler we reckon at 
eighty cents of American money. The individ- 
ual items were as follows: Rooms (sitting-room 
and small bedroom), seven thalers; dinners, sev- 
en and a half thalers; to girl for bringing the 
dinners, one thaler; breakfast and suppers, six 
and a half thalers. This leaves a margin of sev- 
en thalers for fuel, lights, and extras like a bit 
of cake or some fruit for dessert when there is 
an aching void after dinner. The seven thalers 
for rooms includes the washing of the bedding 
and towels, care of wash-stand, and washing up 
of floors twice a week. 

The brushing out and dusting every morning 
was of American work, and was taken as a rec- 
reation from books and pen. <A few groschen 
dropped now and then into the hand of the kitch- 
en girl will so win her heart that she will sweep 
and dust for you if you wish it, and will wash 
your dishes. The disadvantage of this way of 
living is the possibility of isolation which it gives ; 
and if learning to speak is the object in view, 
you will, of course, feel it important to have as 
much association with Germans as possible. But 
if you are careful to show yourself friendly, you 
will soon be on good terms with the family of 
whom you hire your rooms, and will find your- 
self going to them for an hour’s chat when you 
are tired of learning by books. You will also 
make acquaintance with other families in the 
house. It seldom happens in Germany that one 
family occupies a whole house. The houses are 
usually very large, and the number of human 
beings that are stowed away in them is incom- 
prehensible. In one house where we had rooms 
there lived nine families—to say nothing of yari- 
ous roomers like ourselves—and we had the priv- 
ilege of gossiping with all varieties of people, 
from the washer-woman who lived in the back 
court to the fine lady who sat at the front win- 
dow with her embroidery. The Germans are 
interested in strangers, and are much more free 
and easy in making acquaintance than we are. 
Warmer hearts than one meets here it would be 
impossible to imagine. We have never failed 
to find in those about us a smile for our joys and 
a tear for our sorrows. And this is not the ef- 
fect of a mere passing emotion. We have found 
the Germans true in their friendships, and will- 
ing to give of that which for selfish humanity is 
the hardest thing of all to bestow, that is, of 
themselves. But they also require a good deal 
of one whom they have taken into their favor, 
and are very easily jealous if they think they 
have the least reason to suspect coolness or neg- 
lect. With these characteristics about you, it 
will surely be your own fault if you do not make 
acquaintances, even though you live alone. 

Next to the manner of living of which we have 
just spoken, providing the breakfast and supper, 
and dining with the family, is the cheapest. If 
you must room alone, there will be no great dif- 
ference in the expense. For eighteen thalers a 
month we have lived in this way very pleasantly 
even in winter. One is thus brought into closer 
contact with the family, and has a better oppor- 
tunity for speaking. Boarding with a German 
family is, of course, the quickest way of learning 
to talk, and the way which every one with ade- 
quate means would choose. Such board may be 
had at from twenty-eight thalers to fifty thalers 
a month, according to rooms, table, et czetera. In 
Hanover we have had board in a charming fam- 
ily at twenty-eight thalers. But it was so un- 
usually cheap that we promised not to tell of it, 
and so we won’t. In Braunschweig for fifty 
thalerg one can have good board and accommo- 
dation in an educated family, with a German les- 
son every day included. And that leads us to 
speak of another point. Unless you are very 
bright you will need a good many more lessons 
than you “can shake a stick at.” There are 
plenty of teachers at Braunschweig who will 
give you good instruction at five thalers for six- 
teen lessons. There are people who ask twice 
this price, but the instruction is no better. In 
this thing, as in all other things, you must keep 
a sharp look-out or you will be imposed upon. 
The Germans have an idea that Americans are 
made of money, and come abroad for the sole 
purpose of getting rid of the burden; and the 
alacrity and whole-souled devotion with which 
these people set about the friendly work is touch- 
ing. 
On arrival at Hanover or Braunschweig, the 
best plan is to go at once to our consul for ad- 
vice with regard to a boarding-place. Families 
who are accustomed to take foreigners to board 
usually send in their names to him, and he can 











best tell you where to go. In case you wish to 
hire rooms only, he will direct you to a commis- 
sioner whose business it is to attend to such 
wants, and who, for a thaler, will assist you to 
find such apartments as you wish, 

Any one who wishes to get more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of the language should not think 
of remaining here less than two years. It is a 
great undertaking to learn the German. ‘*One 
can not eat it with a spoon” is the proverb con- 
stantly quoted to us despairing Americans, and 
it is, alas! too true. Before leaving home we 
had gone through Woodbury’s Grammar, and had 
read several books, and congratulated ourselves 
a little, all in secret, over our knowledge of Ger- 
man. We thought that six months of close ap- 
plication and constant speaking would bring us 
to the heights where we could sit at the feet of 
the philosophers or soar with the poets, but at 
the expiration of that time we found ourselves 
in the very ruts of the Valley of Humiliation, 
with dust and ashes on our diminished heads. 
To get a smattering of a language and to get a 
thorough knowledge of it are two such world- 
wide different things! A good knowledge of the 
German, however, richly repays one for all the 
labor and discouragement which it costs. It can 
not be otherwise, since some of the deepest think- 
ing in the world has been done in this language, 
the sublimest music has been written in it, and 
the loveliest poetry has been sung in it. Its prose 
contains every variety of style and thought, from 
Grimm’s tales to Kant’s philosophy, and there 
is probably no other language so rich in lyric po- 
etry. It is a language of pictures in itself, and 
this, with its fullness and flexibility, makes it pe- 
culiarly adapted to the poet’s use, It is true that 
it is not a musical language, but the frequent ac- 
centuation of the penult gives it a very musical 
flow in verse. 

Any one, even the wealthy, coming to Ger- 
many must make up the mind to do without 
many things which are considered essential at 
home. America is young, and seizes upon ev- 
ery invention for improvement and convenience 
with the avidity with which youth always takes 
up any thing new. Germany is old, shakes her 
head at innovations, and plods on in the wooden 
shoes of her great-grandfathers. Therefore, if 
carpets, rocking-chairs, and furnace fires, sirloin 
steaks and mince-pies, are necessary to your hap- 
piness, then, in the name of all that is sacred to 
peace, do not come here. We can not imagine 
more wretched human beings than some Amer- 
icans whom we have seen this side the water. 
They make themselves and every one about 
them miserable, because they do not find every 
thing just as it is at home, and the invidious 
comparisons which are continually made between 
Germany and America often give us the name 
of being rude and impolite. ‘There are no peo- 
ple who have more excellent qualities than the 
Americans, but they have their weaknesses, and 
one of these is the habit of bragging. It is 
amusing to sit at the table day after day with 
half a dozen of them. Every thing at home is 
higher, deeper, longer, hotter, colder, and faster 
than it is in any other land. A German has no 
chanee at all in such a company. He may tell 
his largest story, and he is immediately extin- 
guished by one twice as large from his American 
neighbor. Even the children catch the affee- 
tion. We recently heard a conversation between 
two children, one a German, the other an Amer- 
ican, which illustrates this spirit. ‘The former 
began, *‘ Don’t you think, there was a dreadful 
fire last night! There were three houses burned 
down.” ‘** Pooh!” said young America, with 
lip of scorn, *‘do you call that a fire? Why, 
we shouldn’t look at it in America. We have 
fires there where thousands of houses are burned, 
and people, and every thing.” Little Germany 
was quenched, and seemed mortified that“ Vater- 
land” could not do as well for its children as 
America, 

We are often asked whether an American 
family can live cheaper in Germany than at 
home. Every thing here has advanced very 
much in price in the last eight years, and the 
actual expense of living is about the same in 
both countries ; that is, to live on the same scale 
here as one does in America would cost as much. 
But the German idea of what is necessary to a 
household is so much plainer and simpler than 
ours that an American family can live as well 
or a little better than its neighbors, and yet not 
spend as much as at home. And that, after all, 
is what every one strives for. Provisions and 
the common articles of clothing are about the 
same price here as at home. Silks, velvets, and 
laces are cheaper ; also all work done by women. 
The cook, chamber-maid, sewing-girl, and wash- 
er-woman all receive small wages. Washing is 
priced by the piece. A handkerchief costs about 
three cents, a gentleman’s shirt eight. We have 
known several widow ladies with small means, 
and young children to educate, who have found 
that they could make their incomes go further 
here than at home. 

In closing we would say a word about parents 
sending their children here alone to get the lan- 
guage or finish their education. This is much 
oftener done than it would be if the exposure to 
temptation were better appreciated. The whole 
moral tone is much lower here than in America, 
and to take boys or girls in ‘‘the teens,” with 
unformed characters and principles, and place 
them here, away from home influence and re- 
straint, with the intoxication of novelty on every 
hand, is in many cases destruction. No knowl- 
edge of the modern languages can compensate 
for what is lost inthe acquirement. If one of 
the parents or some older person can not come 
with the children, then do not send them. There 
is one American mother here who has not only 
come to stay here with her children, but has 
chosen to learn the language by going to school 
with them herself. Those children will be well 
watched over. 
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HE accompanying series of spirited sketches 
vividly depicts familiar scenes on the days 
specially set apart for the attendance of ladies 
at the English races. In this country, where we 
so eagerly cimulate our English cousins in the 
matter of athletic sports, all race days are ladies’ 





cumulated by generations, and to drag down no- 
ble names in the mire. In importing this insti- 
tution to our own soil we should take care to strip 
it of its abuses, and to set our faces against a 
species of gambling which is one of the most 
dangerous forms of vice, and which has ruined 
so many families, and reduced so many men 
from opulence to beggary in a single moment. 
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THE OLD BORE WHO ALWAYS 


days, and are almost as fashionable as the opera. 
It is to be wished that it were equally the fashion 
to discourage all betting, and to let the ostensi- 
ble object of these trials of speed—the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses—be the real one. 
The passion for the turf has probably done far 
more than any thing else to demoralize the youth 
of England, to squander estates that had been ac- 


ing for a sprightly description of the pictures by 
an English spectator, who says: 

Down by road depends a good deal on the 
friends who accompany us for its pleasantness, but 
not a little on the horses which take us. What 
would be duller than dragging along with a pair 
of solemn old family carriage-horses, that won’t 
be hurried out of the regulation four miles an 





to go by. Then there is the disappointment of 
seeing the dust of several ‘‘ specials” as they fly 
past us loaded. After waiting for ages, we are 
hurried among a crowd of spoiled dresses into a 
close carriage containing four more people than 
there is room for. But it is not for long, and we 


comfort ourselves that every one’s costume is 
equally crushed with our own. 
























































APPEARS AT LUNCHEON-TIME. 


Most especially should ladies do their best to 
stem this tide, and refrain from countenancing 
by word or example a taste so perilous to the 
age. Their innocent wagers of gloves and bon- 
bons may add zest to their interest in the race 
without imperiling their future, but their hus- 
bands and brothers may not stop at this happy 
medium. But we will exchange this moraliz- 
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HOME ON COUSIN TOM’S COACH. 


hour? It does not do either to take one’s own 
pet phaeton-horses, to be ‘‘put up” any where 
and anyhow all day; so it generally ends in 
‘*pnosters.” But they must be game, and good 
enough to keep up a cheerful ten miles an hour 
in good temper for the day. 

Down by rail with papa is terribly trying. 
Of course we are late for the train we intended 


A peep in the paddock is enjoyable to those 
who care to see equine as well as human aristo- 
cratic toilettes. 

A ladies’ sweepstakes is thought rather fun, 
and nobotly thinks of shading the inclined-to-be- 
bald friend who good-naturedly lends his hat. 

A parade of toilettes in sunshine is exactly 
what a good many of us have come for. We 
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don’t care a straw whether the brown beauty we 
just now saw in the paddock wins or loses, pro- 
vided we can, on the whole, congratulate our- 
selves that our costume completely cuts out that 
of our dearest friend, who has come by train, 
and is considerably crushed, 

Effect of a sudden shower, 
shelter! What a terrible sacrifice of flimsy 
finery! How horribly provoking for the satin 
boots and the lace sun-shade: How angry we 
shall be about it to-morrow ! 

The old bore who always appears at luncheon- 


What a rush for 


THE HOME OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 

rI\HE one great defect of the home as at pres- 
T ent constituted is that it involves a relation- 
ship which has almost ceased to be an existing 
force. We mean domestic servitude. Here is the 
great pinch of the matter. Your income may be 
amply sufficient for the supply of your wife, your 
children, and the occasional exercise of hospi- 
tality: it is insufficient to supply that unknown 
quantity consumed and wasted in your kitchen. 


cooked, and a fair exemption from worry? Are 
your children well attended to, and acquiring the 
habits of their class ? 

On the other hand, what is the condition of 
the servants you employ? Are they well dis- 
ciplined? Are their morals well cared for? Do 
you stand to these young inexperienced women, 
exposed to all the temptations of a dissipated 
city, as a faithful guardian and adviser? Do you 
care for their future, and seek to establish them 
in life? You probably repudiate this part of 
the matter altogether. If you were ever so anx- 


point of view of Paterfamilias; but women are 
still more interested in a better organization of 
social forces. It is upon them that the stress 
of modern life is most severe. Who can con- 
template without pain Materfamilias of limited 
means, her pallid, care-worn face, her figure worn 
out of shape, and reflect that a few years of mar- 
ried life have transformed the handsome, merry 
girl you once knew into this embodiment of anx- 
ious care? And what has done it? Want of 
proper attendance, of proper rest at critical times; 
worry most of all, ceaseless worry; the making 
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time. Isn’t it wonderful how he contrives to be 
passing just as the plates and Champagne are 
forth-coming ? What an appetite he has, too! 
How he tries us with his dull stories, and bores 
us with his compliments, the same we recollect 
for years! How many luncheons does he in- 
vite himself to, we wonder, during the race 
season ? 

Home on Cousin Tom’s coach. Charming 
when one is once up, delightful as long as one 
does not think of getting down again. 











THE FAIR BEAUTY AND THE DARK ONE. 


Examine the matter a little, and reflect how 
much this kitchen and its appurtenances cost 
you: two stories in your house in the first 
place—the basement and the upper story; an 
enormous supply of coal to the devouring maw 
of that kitchen range; stores without end, over 
the consumption of which you can exercise little 
effective control. Then there are wages, com- 
peting with the rent or the taxes to deplete the 
purse of the unfortunate householder. And with 
it all, do you get ease, comfort, meals properly 


ious to carry out these duties, you would find it 
practically impossible. 

Clearly the relationship of master and servant 
is dying out, and is being replaced by a purely 
commercial bond. You hire and they sell so 
much service, and naturally they give you as lit- 
tle for your money as they can, compatible with 
getting wages at all. Clearly, too, you must or- 
ganize your home on a new principle if you would 
obtain the full benefit of your expenditure. 

So far we have considered the matter from the 


of bricks without straw, the ineffectual lavors 
that sicken the heart. The children, too, who 
have rarely seen any higher intellectual side to 
their parents’ lives, also have seized with natural 
adaptability the salient bad habits of a succession 
of ill-regulated servants—have they not suffered 
physically and mentally under this incubus of an 


| effete domestic servitude ? 


The remedy is simply this: to dispense, as far 
as the middle classes are coicerned, with serv- 
ants as far as possible. Auti the main obstacle 
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to this most desirable result is the (medizval) 
kitchen, which should have no place in modern 
economy. 

Abolish the kitchen and its wasteful, costly 
fire; supply its place by public kitchens, where 
the necessaries of life can be obtained, well cook- 
ed, at reasonable prices; and you not only econ- 
omize the resources of the nation, but you open 
out a future of real and lasting improvement to 
the middle classes of society. There is no pos- 
sible reason why all the heavy processes of the 
house—the bed-making, the sweeping, the boot- 
cleaning—should not be performed by skilled la- 
bor daily contracted for. There are thousands 
of young girls, too, of fair education and refined 
habits who would be all the better for an ap- 
prenticeship to the rearing and training of chil- 
dren, and who, when once we had abolished me- 
nial service and its lowering conditions, would 
be available as companions and assistants to the 
Materfamilias. For it is in the rearing and edu- 
cation of a powerful and educated race that the 
true mission of woman lies, 

Inexorable necessity is preaching far more for- 
cibly than we can do the urgency of some change. 
‘The home, the heavy, costly home, with its cling- 
ing parasites, its isolation, its unrelieved trou- 
bles, has become a grievous burden. ‘‘”I'was 
bright, twas heavenly, but ‘tis past.” Let us 
turn with hope to the home of the future. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lov.—A black silk dress for a young lady should 
have a cuirass basque, a long apron with sash back, 
and a demi-train trimmed with jet and knife pleatings. 

Luiv.—Read answer just given “ Lou,’ and make 
your brown dress thereby. Trim with bias bands and 
pleatings of the same. 

M. W. D.—Make the black alpaca with a plain basque 
and apron over-skirt. Trim the lower skirt with one 
knife pleating, and merely pipe the edges of the other 
parts of the dress. Girls of sixteen wear their hair in 
a long braid tied in a single loop that hangs low in the 
back, 

Janz L.—Have a blue and silver ingrain carpet with 
blue border for your guest-chamber, and a set of en- 
ameled pearl gray cottage furniture on which violets 
are painted. For your small double parlors get shaded 
pearl-colored body Brussels carpets without color ex- 
cept in the cherry border around the room. For up- 
holstery have pearl gray reps or damask, and white 
dotted muslin curtains edged with fluted ruffies. For 
the dining-room there are plain ingrain carpets with 
brown grounds and oak arabesques, Then have oak 
or butternut sideboard, and chairs and a sofa covered 
with brown chintz or reps. 

A Constant Sunsoriser.—People who can not afford 
to buy real lace curtains do not hesitate to use those 
of cheaper Nottingham lace. There are, however, 
striped guipure curtains, and others of plain or dotted 
Swiss muslin ruffled on the edge, seen in the best 
houses, and these are in better taste than coarse lace 
ones such as those bought at $2 a yard. 

Janz L.—Any large furnishing store quoted in the 
New York Fashions will send you a price list of ready- 
made clothes for ladies, children, and infants. 

L. M. N.—Do not send your regrets to the bride ex- 
pectant, but to her aunt, in whose name the invita- 
tions are issued. 

Harrre.—There are twenty-eight of the Ugly Girl” 
papers published, and the Bazaré containing them are 
ten cents for each number. They will soon be pub- 
lished in book form. 

Sussortsexr.—Mantel mirrors are fashionable in 
drawing-rooms. Most parlors have a regular set of 
furniture, and give variety by adding odd pieces, such 
as low easy-chairs, embroidered ottomans, etc. Lam- 
brequins are made of the material with which the fur- 
niture is upholstered. 

. 8.—The best way to make your pretty poplin is 
to have the Cuirass Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 88, Vol. VII., and the long apron over-skirt pat- 
tern issued with the Belted Basque Suit in Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VIL. Puta bias band of your silk on the basque 
and over-skirt, and have two scant shirred ten-inch 
flounces of the poplin on the lower skirt. 

H. F.—A girl's piqué dress trimmed with Hamburg 
edging made with the basque pattern you have will be 
very pretty. Blue batiste like your sample is much 
worn. Make with a belted basque and long over-skirt. 
Trim it with many knife pleatings each four inches 
deep, or else with écru. yak lace of narrow width, or 
with open English embroidery on white cambric. 

Auroz Jmnin.—Make your black alpaca with two 
rows of knife-edge pleating on the skirt, a long apron- 
front over-skirt edged with a bias fold or else a narrow 
pleating, and have any of the simply shaped basque 
patterns announced lately in the Bazar, especially 
those since Bazar No. 28, Vol. VII. Get olive brown, 
violet, or blue-gray Irish poplin, and make by hints 
just given to “M. 8.” Trim with velvet bands and 
tape fringe. Make your drab cashmere with a simple 
long single-breasted polonaise, and trim with pleatings, 
puffs, and a gathered ruffle in the skirt, and have ball 
fringe for the polonaise. 

H. M. C.—Common-sense and common politeness 
dictate the answers to your queries. The Bazar Book 
of Decorum is the book you want about etiquette. 

M. L—The best thing to do with your striped silk is 
to have it for a skirt to wear under polonaises or over- 
skirts. The silk with small figure would make a pretty 
cuirags basque and long apron over-skirt to wear with 
various silk skirts. You can drape a lace shawl to 
form a small mantilla. Wash your black lace in coffee 
grounds, and it will answer to trim your black figured 
silk. 

Vv. C. M.—The Plain Basque and Scarf-back Over- 
ekirt illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. VIL, are excel- 
lent models for black grenadine. Trim with knife 
pleatings, shirred ruffies, and lace. 

L. J, A.—It is too soon to speak positively of fall 
fashions, but there is no prospect of any decided 
change. Suits of convenient length will continue in 
use for the street, and demi-trains for the house and 
carriage. A slender, graceful wrapper pattern suita- 
ble for your cashmere will be given in Bazar No. 85, 
Vol. VII, Thecuirass basque is of simple stylish shape, 
and you will ran no risk in making your fall dress by 
it, as French modistes say it will be in general use 
next season. 

Roo Coo.—Read the “ Ugly Girl” papers for advice 
about the care o” your hair.—We can not undertake 

to advise in so delicate a matter as lovers’ quarrels, 
but think you are holding the rein rather tight when 
you forbid your affianced to join a society, whatever 
may be your own opinion of it. 











Coryvise Wuer.t.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Cop ying Wheei patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup Nement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Sapp useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on n receiptof % cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a3 Hew to Earn a Few Dollars.” 


We have a plan by which men and women 
may make money—near ew 
and evenings, with our ‘GOOD BOOKS FO: OR ALL.” “i 
Send stamp for particulars, S. 8. R. W. 
389 Broadway, f ne A ork. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FReox.es, AnD TS r creams ae Case 
MOTH AND FRECK LE LOTION IN, which ess, 
and in every case infallible: or, for his Tabeowed Com- 
EDONE and Priwpie Remepy, the great Skin Mrproine 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
49 Bond St., New Yor 


A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with ith unparalleled success. The 
most ees tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 


 WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and d health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Restorative acts like 
magic,rapidly and DING UB, restoring the Health and 
Strength, and BUILDING INVIGORATING, and 
VITALIZING the entire Nervousand Physical Systems. 


For General Debility, prostration of the Vital — 
and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and Ene: 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, W: 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want o Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 
from Fevers or other iliness, and Weakness of every 
description. 
fo veer famous Vitalizing Spec Specific is a certain and im- 

m 




















WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 





SE qe VAN 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


neers HUMAN Ss DEALER 
KST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
Anak A An who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 
sent with privilege to examine, What can be fairer? 


She Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
em — By Loge NICHOLS, T77 ae ong 
copy of this work sent epaid cn receipt o! 
For safety send saplaseved lather or P.O. money-order. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N. Ye Send i for circular. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift 

One Grand Cash Gift... 

One Grand Cash Gift... 

One Grand Cash Gift. 
One Grand Cash Gift... 25, 

5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 





10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 1 0.000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
$50 








Whole Tickets .............0.seeeee 00 
RR Oe errr Te ’ 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for...............+. 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 
dress 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public toner Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York, 


Tha Pata Buckskin Suporte 





. D.C. HALL & CO. 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated at Bway 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


The Tribune = 


A LIBRARY FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


No. 1. 9 parrot“ eg on Light. 10 cen’ 
No, 2.—Lectures—Beecher, Fields, Phillips, “hel. 
lows, and Mark Twain’s Sandwich Island Letters. 


10 cents. 
3.—Illustrated Lectures—Wilder, Brain and 








No. 
Mind; Barker, Spectroscope; Young, Astronomy. 


10 cents. 

No. 4.—Lectures — Shakspere, John Weiss; Art 
Studies: National Academy; Parton, Pilgrim Fathers ; 
Bret Harte’s Argonauts 0: 49, 10 cents, 

No. 5. — Illustrated Lectures —Elsberg, Silliman, 
Ra ~ey Godwin, Youmans. 10 cents. 

6 & 7.—Beecher’s Yale Lectures for Ministers. 
10 cia each. 

No. 8—Lectures—A, iz, Method of Creation; 
Lectures by Agassiz. 10 cents. 

No. 9.—Illustrated Lectures—Proctor, Astronomy; 
Agassiz at Penikese. 10 cents; a hlet, 20 cents. 

0. 10,—Illustrated—Science 873: Meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Portland, August, 1878, 10 cents. 

No. 14.—Exploring peditions— Agassiz on the 
Amazon; Jones’ Ronte to the Yellowstone Park; 
Prof. W. D. Whitney and Hayden, Colorado. 10 cents. 

No. 15.—Discoveries on the site of Ancient Troy 
(Letter by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Séquard’s Lectures 
on the Nerves; Proctor’s four Farewell Lectures on 
Astronomy. 10 cents; ag 20 cents. 

16.—The Brook’ Congregational Council; 
Proceedin Dessueaions, Decision and Review by 
Rev. Dr. mard Bacon. Complete. 10 cents. 
Nos. 17 and 20.—Metropolitan Sermons—Sermons 
the principal preachers of all denominations in 
~ & York, Brookly , and Jersey City. Price 10 cents 
each ; pamphlet, 20 cents each. 
The extra sheets above named sent by mail to 
any address in the United States for $1 00. 


No. 18,—Sumner Eulogies: Schurz, Elliott, Lamar, 
&c. Price 5 cents. 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of 
Science, April, 1874, and the American Oriental So- 
ciety, May, 1874; "and Lectures — Brown-Séquard, 
Double Brain; Ex- ‘Surg eon General Hammond, fects 
of Alcohol; Fields, Leagtdliow, &c. Price 10 cents; 


- pamphlet edition, 20 cents. 


Tribune Extras, Nos. 8, 10, and 14 inclusive, will be 
sent by mail to any address in the United States for 
25 cents; Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive, or Nos. 1, 8, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 cents. 

¢@~ Numbers omitted are out of print. 





Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, to a red 
address in the United States on receipt of price. 


dress 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! 


“ SMITHS INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR.” 


raph the dress in the ay my Style, Itchanges the “train” into 


dress in one second, and back again as 
m one dress to another in two mg ol 
em 
t in onedress. This “ Elevator” is 
the dress down after being elevated. 

oft MITATIONS, as. they are WORSE WORTHLESS! 
ith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” 
Wholesale, 830 per gross. 

Elevators” will be given FREE asa Premium 


One Dollar and Ten Cents, Best and ——— Fashion 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


—- 


AILED FREE. 


aN \ | - 
The cut shows the inde of shir, with hla BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, N.Y. 


LADIES, 





Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


No. pes pow, CORNER 4th ne, 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN Dist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE _LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CIT 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from a — rupt sale . extremely — 
prices, I take my 
and the ladies at la e that be A can y2~ &.. durin 
the entire week an elegant article at a merely e during 





value. All long hair Switches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 
22 inches, 8 ounces........... daneeniehyn ded neue $3 00 






24 inches, 4 ounces 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
23 inches, 4 ounces. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 
Curis warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 


Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or 7 in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charg 


— $ 2 O— 


WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


NEW YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


First Premium Drawing, Sept.7, 1874. 


CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,006. 


Bonds for sale, and full dicen given by ad- 
dressing 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, a3 Park Row, N.Y. 
P ice Drawer 29. 


Hon. F. A. Avuenrarr, Pres, Wm. C. Moors, Treas, 
Gen. A. 8. Diven, Vice-Pres. | R. J. Town. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 


For Health, Comfort, & Style, 
\\ Is acknowl THE BEST 
of the kind ever 


‘estimonials 
ng received from all 
the United States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 











New Yore Aczyts. 


The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an Loy soe om ge sale throughout the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the a 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of a with 
the adv: antage of yielding to every movement of the 
form and of being veshed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockin ngs and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset ; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beaut 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped wit 
two numbers my yee) the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throu, hout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 

No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








By sending me Tzn Cents, 
1 will send you a 

Cut Paper Pattern 
Of the Latest Style ofa 


| SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 


any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts. 
Send stamp for ‘‘ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
(sent free). teen GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


AN AGREEABLE BUSINESS 
YIELDING A COMPTENCY 


IN A FEW YEARS, 


FOR LADIES. 


“ fn Pa aa apy yA oe —— » Phang par- 
ic 
AVERY & & CO., 119 Chambers’ St Street, N. Y, 
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CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..131 Pieces, $25 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..100 ‘“ 18 00 





Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... ied 5 00 
Lim Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 ” 4 00 
Gold dd China Tea Sets,......... 44 * 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 2 50 

Water Goblet.......... ‘4 1 SO and 2 00 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, at 


HA DLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


TO EDUCATORS, 


At this season, when conductors of schools are ar- 





ranging their plans for the coming year, and making 
known the advantages they offer to parents and pupils, 
your attention is invited to Tun Trisune as the best 
means of communication between the schools and those 
seeking them. All advertisers agree that the value of 
the mediwm by which they address the public depends 
not less on the character than the extent of its circula- 
tion. The combined test makes the superiority of Tux 
Tasune at once manifest. No other journal has 80 
large and rapidly inereasing a constituency among the 
educated classes. No other is so widely and thoroughly 
read in the higher schools and colleges. No one now 
disputes with Tux Trisuneg the distinction of specially 
vepresenting among newspapers the educational progress 
of the times, Its pretminence in these regards was 80 
well understood among educators last year that the 
school advertisements in its columns exceeded in num- 
ber and value the aggregate of those in all the other 
morning papers of New York. 


Advertisements of schools will be inserted in Tur 
Trisvuns, carefully classified and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, at the following rates: 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 


One insertion............. 20 cents per line. 
Ce GUIs ape o davesscces $350 “ 6 
Three months............. 10 00 a @ 
ONE YOAT......ceeeecseeees 80 00 a 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
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THE TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapexp To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 














(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ No. 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
pee eae “* ii 
ro TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
PUIMBUGKSHKSUNA Use shee cote seececcicccocecens * 18 
§ 2, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
oe are ne ale 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 2 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT « 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt).................. ast 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
PRO rs cc snncccccnckectbathinakcdse * 93 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 


BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 2 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT........ ag 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 

taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Charles II, always wore 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
er, and cost no more. Ladies, make your dealers get 
them for you. The place where the channel is cut 
Send for Circular and a. 
Mur. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


4 G L i S 4 THE FAMOUS BEAU- 
Shoes. They never have 
shows on the sole. 


TIES of the Court of 
CHA M NE ragged soles, wear long- 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 





LACES, EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c. | 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY,N.Y. 








Inventor of The 








BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S sivrcsis HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths aud a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
F 
crtehinsoerpramesunter) H.C, GOODRICH, {22st SrPinc teeta ek 
Tuck Marker. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
DGUST BOOK-LISt 


CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
son’s Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vatz Braxx. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornror Mort iey, D.C.L., Author of ‘The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Ilustrations.@In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
* Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Scuwetn- 
FurTH. Translated by Evien E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Ilustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. pe! 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Stancey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRIME’S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees. 
By Samuct Inenavus Prams. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


TALMAGE’'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 


Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirt Tacmace. With a Picture of the New 


Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) ee 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Semen, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemuroxs Ferrmesr, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tury of the Kise aud Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Puriie Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8S. Inz- 
navus Prime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, —= deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. ye 


NORDHOFF’S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 
ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c,- &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Livibg Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON'’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
7 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. TIlustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 


8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. __ 


8vo, Pa- 


TALBOT’S Through Fire and Water. 
8vo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Harprr’s Lisrary 
DITION.) 

Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.—Man and Wife.— The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale.—Queen of Hearts.— 
My Miscellanies.—Antonina. With IDlustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Tilustrated. 


ear Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea Harrenr’s Catatoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FraNKiIn Squarg, N. Y. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


ably holds and _perma- 


‘ . A STIC & 
— “a —_—? 
nently cures RUPTURE. 


Trusses sent by mail. Circular free. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by thc Je not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
d ers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 





Only Conscience- 
less Mem will sell the 
horrible metal spring, fin- 
ger-pad, and iron Soap 
trusses, and only fools 
buy them. The ELASTIC 
TRUSS, 683 Broadway, 
New York City, comfort- 








‘itude, the 
remium offered to each and subscriber for the 
‘ar has no an offer in which fhousende of 
families will an e trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady im the land. 
Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 








or Gross. C. 8. KINSEY, 
aaa ae 56 Summer Street, Boston. 


Beavers’ Beautiful BEADED 
BELTS. Latest Styles; fine material; exqui- 
site beading, with expensive buckle. All the rage. 
Samples sent by mail for $2 00 and 3 stamps postage. 
Handsome Beaded Pocket and Chatelaine, price $3 00; 
send 3 stamps extra. To any address, safely. Black- 
wood’s Dress Skirt Elevator, 75 cents and two stamps 
Address CLINTON R. BLACKWOOD, Fashion De. 
signer and Importer, 171 Broadway, N. Y. Box 1503. 





For PIMPLES on the EAGE, 


Biackueans, Freokies, Morn, anp Tan, use my 
“PERUVIAN BALM.” This is nature’s own cure 
(purely vegetable) ; works like magic, giving a clear, 
beautiful skin. Send stamp for free prescription, to 

Moe. M. FISKE, P. O. Box 992, Plainfield, New Jersey. 








TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, de., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 

Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Important to Ladies.—rThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,900) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on a of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 





643 Broadway, New York. 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1874, 


ConTENTS : 
ON NEGRO SCHOOLS. 
CRAYON. 
With Eighteen Illustrations. 
THE SILENT MAJORITY (Sepulture of all Ages.) 
With Twenty-eight Ilustrations. 
ROSES OF FLORENCE. Illustrated. 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE FLAIL. By J. T. Trowxnrimes. 
Illustrated. 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
Cuarprer I. Boats and Teacups.—II. High and 
ry.—IIl. Gemini.—lV. Birds of a Feather. 
With Two Illustrations by Frepertoxs. 
OBSERVATORIES OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
Il. By Prof. J. E. Nourse. 
With Fourteen Illustrations, 
SPANISH SONG. 
THE PURITAN BLOSSOM. Illustrated. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
H. Sropparp. 
With Four Illustrations. 
IN THE ABBESS’S PARLOR. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—III. COMMERCE AND NAV- 
IGATION. By Evwiy De Lezon. 
HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK. By Exizasern Srvarr 
PuErs. 
THE RHINE FROM THE ODENWALD. 
THE ART OF PERFUMERY. 
With Fourteen Illustrations, 
DUETS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


In.ustTRaTeD BY Porte 


By R. 


The September Number of Harrer’s Magazine 
covers a large variety of topics in its reading-matter, 
and contains over One Hundred Illustrations. 

The space occupied by distinctively American sub- 
jects is devoted to a brilliant and characteristic illus- 
trated paper, by Porte Crayon, on Negro Schools; a 
continuation of Prof. Nourse’s able review (illustrated) 
of the astronomical work accomplished by United 
States Observatories; a comprehensive paper by Ep- 
win Dz Leon on the present commercial situation of 
the Southern States; and an illustrated poem by J.T. 
Trowsriveg, entitled ‘‘ Song of the Flail.” 

The recent discussions concerning incremation will 
give peculiar interest to Jonius Henri Browne's pa- 
per, “The Silent Majority,” which describes the va- 
rious modes of sepulture that have been adopted in 
past ages. The article is illustrated by twenty-eight 
engravings, nearly all of which will be new to general 
readers. 

The illustrated article on the South Sea Islands is 
now especially timely and important in connection 
with the project of the annexation to Great Britain 
of the Fiji Islands. 

Among the other attractive features of this number 
are: 

An illustrated biographical sketch of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, by R. H. Stropparp; 

Tilustrated Poems by Mrs. C. A. Merreut and Netty 
M. Hourtomison ; 

Poems by Hexen 8S. Conant, Evizasern Stuart 
Pue.rs, and Joseru Cook; 

The commencement of a new and charming serial 
story, “‘Rape of the Gamp,” illustrated by Frep- 
ERIOKS ; 

An interesting and profusely illustrated paper on 
“The Art of Perfumery ;" and 

Two excellent short stories by Franx Ler Bene- 
prot and Constance Fentmore Woo.son. 

The five editorial departments are full of entertain- 
ment and instruction in their various fields—social, 
literary, scientific, historical, and humorous, 


a 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harver's Magazine, Harpen’s W eexey, and Harper's 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeExy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusornisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaeazineE 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGgazing, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
lanper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7 MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


7 EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A week to Agents. Best selling article out. 
Needle Book, with elegant Chromos, &c. 
Three valuable samples, 10 cents, or Circu- 
lar free. J. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


ko Qe per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 & $20 Gzo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FACETIZ. 

Tar woman who buys 
her own wedding-ring, be- 
cause the man hasn't mon- 
ey enough, ought to get a 
keeper too. 


—_—_>—.-—— 

A farmer sent an order to 
a London tradesman for a 
clock. He said he should 

refer one made by Tempus 
Fa t, as all the best clocks 
in his neighborhood had 
that name on the face. 


—_—>—_———— 

An enterprising reporter 
in Arkansas, who was late- 
ly sentenced to the State- 

rison for horse-stealing, 
applied to his employers to 

continued on the jour- 
as penitentiary corre- 
spondent. 


iakeereidipiegamee 
A Cup or true Sta—A 
harbor buoy. 


—_—~<._—_——_ 

We would be glad to 
know what Venus thinks 
about all these preparations 
for observing her transit. 
If she is any thing of a 
modest female, it must be 
extremely harrowing to her 
feelings to be stared at 
through spy-glasses from 
all corners of the earth. 
Suppose you had a transit, 
Mrs. Grundy, wouldn’t you 
gramble at that sort of 
thing? We have private 
and personal reasons for 
believing that Venus is pre- 
paring to inquire whether 
she has any rights which 
astronomers are bound to 
respect. 


a 

Crry Lyreviicenor.—Lan- 
guage on the Stock Ex- 
change is generally “ figu- 
trative.” 


_—— 
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Wuat ue sarp. “ Sophia, believe me when I say (confound the Mosquitoes !) that without you (they’re biting right through my handkerchief) my Future will be a 
Blight (and I shall be all over lumps in the morning).” 


“ Angelo, I can only say (Gracious! how I’m suffering !) that I have al 
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° 
ways thought well of you, and that (I’m bitten nearly to death) if you are 
willing to take me with all my faults (there must be a million of ’em), the words you have uttef€@d (they’ve gone through my shoes) make me yours until death.” 





{ Aveusr 29, 1874. 


A Canadian matron one 
hundred and cight years 
old is still able to devote 
much energy to bringing 
up her little boy, aged nine- 
ty-three. 


——>_—— 

Balloons do not cost 
much; they are made for 
ascent. 


——@———. 

“Who's that gentleman 
my little man ?” was 
of an urchin. 

“That one with a spike- 
ba coat 9” me 

es,” was the response. 

“Why, he’s a brevet un- 
cle of mine.” 

“ How's that?” was ask- 


“Cause he’s engaged to 

my aunt Mary.” 
EDR ER: SER 

Surx S1en. — Whenever 
you see a small boy emer- 
give from the house with 

is left arm shading his 
eyes and the other smooth- 
ing the basement of his 
trowsers, it is safe to ar- 
rive at the conclusion that 
he has been chasing the 
birch rod around his father. 

ph ES cin 

“Define the difference 
between experimental = 
losophy and natural philos- 
ophy,” said a school-master 
to one of his pupils. 

“Experimental philoso- 
phy,” replied the boy, “is 
asking you to give us a 
half-holiday, and natural 
philosophy is your saying, 

Don’t you wish you may 
get it?’” 
——@——— 

Some one has started the 
story that courtships in 
Australia average only three 
hours aud a half in length. 











GENTLEMEN WHO ACCEPT INVITATIONS TO RipE In YounG 
BETTER CONSULT THE RULE OF PROPORTION. 


Just so.—A celebrated 
hysician says that press- 
be the upper lip is a pre- 
veutive of sneezing, which 
aps accounts tor the 
fact, hitherto so unexplain- 
able, that lovers seldom 
sneeze when courting. 
<> 
TIME IT WAS. 
Morusr. “Now, Mary, 
put that silly book away, 
and don't let me find you 
menting in bed n by 
eandile-light. You'll just 
be burned to death some 
of these fine days, and then, 
Yraps, it will be a lesson 
© you.” 





A GOOD LISTENER. 


Reverexp Gent. * Well, 
Tim, did you leave the let- 
ter at the Squire's 7” 

Tix. “I did, yer riv- 
rence. I bilieve they're 
havin’ dinner company to- 


whan’ 
| Gent (angri- 
ly). “‘What business had 
the to be listening about ? 
ow often have I told 
you—” 


Tm. “Plaze yer riv- 
rence, I only listened wid 
me nose!” 





Rogers used to relate this 
story: An Rogistnen and 
a Frenchman fought a duel 
in a darkened room. The 
Englishman, unwilling to 
take his antagonist's life, 

he 


chimney, and — brought 
down the Frenchman. 
“When I tell this story in 

ce,” pleasantly added 
the relator, “I make the 
Englishman go up thechim- 




















‘A STRICT REGARD FOR APPEARANCES. 
SeNsiITIVE BATHER TO BATHING ATTENDANT. 


If I am drowned, or nearly so, I want it 


distinctly understood that.I am not to be Stood on my Head, or Rolled on a Barrel, or any such Ridiculous 


Exhibition made of me. 

















THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. 


“ Alice said she was just going to gather me a few pretty shells, and she’d be back right 
dreadful hungry 


away ; and the supper-bell rang, and she didn’t seem to hear it, and I’m 
rr 


If I can’t be revived without these performances, I prefer to be let alone.” 


A boasting fellow was 
asked, “Pray, Sir, what 
may your business be?” 

“Oh,” replied the boast- 
er, “I am but a cork-cut- 
ter: but then it is in a very 
large way!” 

“Indeed!” replied the 
other; “‘ then } preoume you 
are a cutter of bungs?” 

pa 

What was Joan of Arc 
made of ?—She was Maid 
of Orleans, 


——_»a—_—— 
There are two reasons 
why some people don’t 
mind their own business: 
one is that they haven't an 
business, and the other is 
that they haven’t any mind. 
= 


AWKWARD. 


“Oh, Edith, won’t you 
kiss Dr. M‘Cluskie ?” 

“I’m so shy, mamma! 
You kiss him first.” 

=. 

Harv Tres,—An old 
lady was complaining a few 
days since at market of the 
excessively high price of 
provisions. “It is not the 
meat only that is so enor- 
mously dear,” said she, 
“but I can not obtain flour 
for a pudding for less than 
double the usual price, and 
they do not make the 
ny Aang large as they used to 


—_>__—_— 


Berore on arrer.—Upon 
& man whose body was 
found in a river a coroner's 
jury in Wales returned the 
verdict that the individual 
came to his death by a blow 
on the head, “ which ~was 
oo either before or after 

rowning.” 








